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THE SUPPRESSION OF TUBERCULOSIS.* 


The task with which this Congress 
will have to busy itself is one of the 
most difficult, but it is also one in 
which labor is most sure of its reward. 

I need not point again to the innu- 
merable victims tuberculosis annually 
claims in all countries, or to the bound- 
less misery it brings on the family it 


attacks. You all know that there is no 
disease which inflicts such deep 
wounds on mankind as this. All the 


greater, however, would be the general 
joy and satisfaction if the efforts that 
are being made to rid mankind of this 
enemy, which consumes its inmost 
marrow, were crowned with success. 

There are many, indeed, who doubt 
the possibility of successfully combat- 
ing this disease, which has existed for 
thousands of years, and has spread all 
over the world. This is by no means 
my opinion. This is a conflict into 
which we may enter with a surely 
founded prospect of success, and I will 
tell you the reasons on which I base 
this conviction. 

Only a few decades ago the real na- 
ture of tuberculosis was unknown to 
us; it was regarded as a consequence, 
as the expression, so to speak, of social 
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misery, and, as this supposed cause 
could not be got rid of by simple 
means, people relied on the probable 
gradual improvement of social condi- 
tions, and did nothing. All this is al- 
tered now. We know that social mis- 
ery does indeed go far to foster tuber- 
culosis, but the real cause of the dis- 
ease is a parasite—that is, a visible and 
palpable enemy, which we can pursue 
and annihilate, just as we can pursue 
and annihilate other parasitic enemies 
of mankind. 

Strictly speaking, the fact that tuber- 
culosis is a preventible disease ought 
to have become clear as soon as the 
tubercle-bacillus was discovered, and 
the properties of! this parasite and the 
manner of its transmission became 
I may add that I, for my part, 
was aware of the full significance of 
this discovery from the first, and so 
will everybody have been who had con- 
vinced himself of the casual relation 
between tuberculosis and the tubercle- 
bacillus. But the strength of a small 
number of medical men was inadequate 


known. 


to the conflict with a disease so deeply 
rooted in our habits and customs. Such 
a conflict requires the cooperation of 
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many, if possible of all, medical men, 
shoulder to shoulder with the State 
and the whole population; but now the 
moment when such cooperation is pos- 
sible seems to have come. I suppose 
there is hardly any medical man now 
who denies the parasitic nature of tu- 
berculosis, and among the non-medical 
public, too, the knowledge ofthenature 
of the disease has been widely propa- 
gated. 

Another favorable circumstance is 
that success has recently been achieved 
in the combating of several parasitic 
diseases, and that we have learned 
from these examples how the conflict 
with pestilences is to be carried on. 

The most important lesson we have 
learned from the said experience is 
that it is a great blunder to treat pes- 
tilences uniformly. This was done in 
former times; no matter whether the 
pestilence in question was cholera, 
plague or leprosy; isolation, quarantine, 
useless disinfection were always re- 
sorted to. But now we know that 
every disease must be treated accord- 
ing to its own special individuality, 
and that the measures to be taken 
against it must most accurately 
adapted to its special nature, to its eti- 
ology. We are entitled to hope for 
success in combating tuberculosis only 
if we keep this lesson constantly in 
view. As so extremely much depends 
just on this point, I shall take the lib- 
erty to illustrate it by several exam- 
ples. 

The pestilence which is at this mo- 
ment in the foreground of interest, the 
bubonic plague, may be instructive to 
us in several respects. 

People used to act upon the convic- 
tion that a plague patient was in the 
highest degree a centre of infection, 
and that the disease was transmitted 
only by plague patients and their be- 
longings. Even the most recent inter- 
national agreements are based on this 
conviction. Although, as compared 
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with formerly, we now have the great 
advantage that we can, with the aid 
of the microscope and of experiments 
on animals, recognize every case of 
plague with absolute certainty, and al- 
though the prescribed inspection of 
ships, quarantine, the isolation of pa- 
tients, the disinfection of infected 
dwellings and ships are carried out 
with the utmost care, the plague has 
nevertheless, been transmitted every- 
where and has in not a few places as- 
sumed grave dimensions. Why this has 
happened we know very well, owing to 
the experience quite recently gained as 
to the manner in which the plague 
is transmitted. It has been discovered 
that only those plague patients thatsuf- 
fer from plague-pneumonia—a _ condi- 
tion which is fortunately infrequent— 
are centres of infection, and that the 
real transmitters of the plague are the 
rats. There is no longer any doubt 
that, in by far the majority of the 
cases in which the plague has been 
transmitted by ocean traffic, the trans- 
mission took place by means of plague 
among the ship rats. It has also been 
found that, wherever the rats were in- 
tentionally or unintentionally extermin- 
ated, the plague rapidly disappeared; 
whereas at other places, where too lit- 
tle attention had been paid to the rat 
plague, the pestilence continued. This 
connection between the human plague 
and the rat plague was totally un- 
known before, so that no blame at- 
taches to those who devised the meas- 
ures now in force against the plague 
if the said measures have proved un- 
availing. It is high time, however, that 
this enlarged knowledge of the etiology 
of the plague be utilized in internation- 
al as well as in other traffic. As the 
human plague is so dependent on the 
rat plague, it is intelligible that pro- 
tective inoculation and the application 
of antitoxic serum have had so little 
effect. A certain number of human 
beings may have been saved from the 














disease by that, but the general spread 
of the pestilence has not been hindered 
in the least. 

With cholera the case is essentially 
different; it may, under certain circum- 
stances, be transmitted directly from 
human beings to other human beings, 
but its main and most dangerous prop- 
agator is water, and therefore, in the 
combating of cholera, water is the 
first thing to be considered. In Ger- 
many, where this principle has been 
acted on, we have succeeded for four 
years in regularly exterminating the 
pestilence (which was introduced again 
and again from the infected neighbor- 
ing countries) without any obstruction 
of traffic. 

Hydrophobia, too, is not void of in- 
struction for us. Against this disease 
the so-called protective inoculation 
proper has proved eminently effective 
as a means of preventing the outbreak 
of the disease in persons already in- 
fected, but, of course, such a measure 
ean do nothing to prevent infection it- 
self. The only real way of combating 
this pestilence is by compulsory muz- 
zling. In this matter also we have had 
the most satisfactory experience in 
Germany, but have at the same time 
seen that the total extermination of the 
pestilence can be achieved only by in- 
ternational measures, because hydro- 
phobia, which can be very easily and 
rapidly suppressed, is always  intro- 
duced again year after year from the 
neighboring countries. 

Permit me to mention only one other 
disease, because it is etiologically very 
closely akin to tuberculosis, and we 
ean learn not a little for the further- 
ance of our aims from its successful 
eombating. I mean leprosy. It is 
caused by a parasite which greatly re- 
sembles the tubercle-bacillus. Just 
like tuberculosis, it does not break out 
till long after infection, and its course 
is almost slower. It is transmitted 
only from person to person, but only 
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when they come into close contact, as 
in small dwellings and bedrooms. In 
this disease, accordingly, immediate 
transmission plays the main part; 
transmission by animals, water, or the 
like is out of the question. The com- 
bative measures, accordingly, must be 
directed against this close intercourse 
between the sick and the healthy. The 
only way to prevent this intercourse is 
to isolate the patients. This was most 
rigorously done in the Middle Ages by 
means of numerous leper-houses, and 
the consequence was that leprosy, 
which had spread to an alarming ex- 
tent, was completely stamped out in 
Central Europe. The same method has 
been adopted quite recently in Norway, 
where the segregation of lepers has 
been ordered by a special law. But it 
is extremely interesting to see how this 
law is carried out. It has been 
found that it is not at all necessary to 
execute it strictly, for the segregation 
of only the worst cases, and even of 
only a part of these, sufficed to produce 
a diminution of leprosy. Only so many 
infectious cases had to be sent to the 
leper-houses that the number of fresh 
cases kept regularly diminishing from 
year to year. Consequently the stamp- 
ing out of the disease has lasted much 
longer than it would have lasted if 
every leper had been inexorably con- 
signed to a leper-house, as in the Mid- 
dle Ages; but in this way, too, the same 
purpose is gained, slowly, indeed, but 
without any harshness. 

These examples may suffice to show 
what I am driving at, which is to point 
out that, in combating pestilences, we 
must strike at the root of the evil, and 
must not squander force in subordi- 
nate ineffective measures. Now the 
question is whether what has hitherto 
been done, and what is about to be 
done, against tuberculosis really strikes 
at the root of tuberculosis, so that it 
must sooner or later die. 

In order to answer this question it is 
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necessary first and foremost to inquire 
how infection takes place in tubercu- 
losis. Of course, I presuppose that we 
understand by tuberculosis only those 
morbid conditions which are caused by 
the tubercle-baccillus. 

In by far the majority of cases of 
tubercolosis the disease has its seat in 
the lungs, and has also begun there. 
From this fact it is justly concluded 
that the germs of the disease, i. e. the 
tuberele-bacilli, must have got into the 
lungs by inhalation. As to the question 
where the inhaled tubercle-bacilli have 
come from, there is also no doubt. On 
the contrary, we know with certainty 
that they get into the air with the 
sputum of consumptive patients. This 
sputum, especially in advanced stages 
of the disease, almost always contains 
tubercle-bacilli, sometimes in incredible 
quantities. By coughing, and even 
speaking, it is flung into the air in little 
drops, i. e. in a moist condition, and can 
at once infect persons who happen to 
be near the coughers. But then it may 
also be pulverized when dried, in the 
linen or on the floor for instance, and 
get into the air in the form of dust. 

In this manner a complete circle, a 
so-called circulus vitiosus, has been 
formed for the process of infection, 
from the diseased lung, which produces 
phlegm and pus containing tubercle- 
bacilli, to the formation of moist and 
dry particles (which, in virtue of their 
smallness, can keep floating a good 
while in the air), and finally to new in- 
fection, if particles penetrate with the 
air into a healthy lung and originate 
the disease anew. But the tubercle- 
bacilli may get to other organs of the 
body in the same way, and thus origi- 
nate other forms of tuberculosis. This, 
however, is a considerably rarer case. 
The sputum of consumptive people, 


then, is to be regarded as the main 
source of the infection of tuberculosis, 
On this point, I suppose, all are agreed. 
The question now arises whether there 
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are not other sources too, copious 
enough to demand consideration in the 
combating of tuberculosis. 

Great importance used to be attached 
tv the hereditary transmission of tu- 
berculosis. Now, however, it has been 
demonstrated by thorough investiga- 
tion that, though hereditary tuberculo- 
sis is not absolutely non-existent, it is 
nevertheless extremely rare, and we 
are at liberty, in considering our prac- 
tical measures, to leave this form of 
origination entirely out of account. 

But another possibility of tubercular 
infection exists, as is generally as- 
sumed, in the transmission of the 
germs of the disease from tubercular 
animals to man. This manner of in- 
fection is generally regarded now-a-days 
as proved, and as so frequent that it is 
even looked upon by not a few as the 
most important, and the most rigorous 
measures are demanded against it. In 
this Congress also the discussion of the 
danger with which the tuberculosis of 
animals threatens man will play an 
important part. Now, as my investiga- 
tions have led me to form an opinion 
deviating from that which is generally 
accepted, I beg your permission, in 
consideration of the great importance 
of this question, to discuss it a little 
more thoroughly. 

Genuine tuberculosis has _ hitherte 
been observed in almost all domestic 
animals, and most frequently in poul- 
try and cattle. The tuberculosis of 
poultry, however, differs so much from 
human tuberculosis that we may leave 
it out of account as a possible source 
of infection for man. So, strictly 
speaking, the only kind of animal tu- 
berculosis remaining to be considered is 
the tuberculosis of cattle, which, if 
really transferable to man, would in- 
deed have frequent opportunities of 
infecting human beings through the 
drinking of the milk and the eating of 
the flesh of diseased animals. 

Even in my first circumstantial pub- 

















lication on the etiology of tuberculo- 
sis I expressed myself regarding the 
identity of human tuberculosis and bo- 
vine tuberculosis with reserve. Proved 
facts which would have enabled me 
sharply to distinguish these two forms 
of the disease were not then at my dis- 
posal, but sure proofs of their absolute 
identity were equally undiscoverable, 
and I therefore had to leave this ques- 
tion undecided. In order to decide it, 
I have repeatedly resumed the investi- 
gations relating to it, but so long as I 
experimented on small animals, such 
as rabbits and guinea-pigs, I failed to 
arrive at any satisfactory result, 
though indications which rendered the 
difference of the two forms of tuber- 
culosis probable were not wanting. Not 
till the complaisance of the Ministry of 
Agriculture enabled me to experiment 
on cattle, the only animals really suit- 
able for these investigations, did I ar- 
rive at absolutely conclusive results. 
Of the experiments which I have car- 
ried out during the last two years along 
with Prof. Schiiltz, of the Veterinary 
College in Berlin, I will tell you briefly 
some of the most important. 

A number of young cattle which had 
stood the tuberculin test, and might 
therefore be regarded as free from 
tuberculosis, were infected in various 
ways with pure cultures of tubercle- 
bacilli taken from cases of human 
tuberculosis; some of them got the 
tubercular sputum of consumptive pa- 
tients direct. In some cases the tuber- 
cle-bacilli or the sputum were injected 
under the skin, in others into the peri- 
toneal cavity, in others into the jugular 
vein. Six animals were fed with tuber- 
cular sputum almost daily for seven or 
eight months; four repeatedly inhaled 
great quantities of bacilli, which were 
distributed in water and _ scattered 
with it in the form of spray. None of 
these cattle (there were nineteen of 
them) showed any symptoms of dis- 
ease, and they gained considerably in 
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weight. From six to eight months after 
the beginning of the experiments they 


were killed. In their internal organs 
not a trace of tuberculosis was found. 
Only at the places where the injections 
had been made small suppurative foci 
had formed, in which few tubercle- 
bacilli could be found. This is exactly 
what one finds when one injects dead 
tubercle-bacilli under the skin of ani- 
mals liable to contagion. So the ani- 
mals we experimented on were affected 
by the living bacilli of human tuber- 
culosis exactly as they would have 
been by dead ones; they were abso- 
lutely insusceptible to them. 

The result was utterly different, how- 
ever, when the same experiment was 
made on cattle free from tuberculosis 
with tubercle-bacilli that came from 
the lungs of an animal suffering from 
bovine tuberculosis. After an incuba- 
tion period of about a week the sever- 
est tubercular disorders of the internal 
organs broke out in all the affected 
animals. It was all one whether the 
infecting matter had been injected only 
under the skin or into the peritoneal 
cavity or the vascular system. High 
fever set in, and the animals became 
weak and lean; some of themdiedafter 
a month and a half or two months, 
others were killed in a miserably sick 
condition after three months. After 
death extensive tubercular infiltrations 
were found at the place where the in- 
jections had been made, and in the 
neighboring lymphatic glands, and also 
far advanced alterations of the inter- 
nal organs, especially the lungs and the 
spleen. In the cases in which the in- 
jections had been made into the peri- 
toneal cavity the tubercular growths 
which are so characteristic of bovine 
tuberculosis were found on the omen- 
tum and peritoneum. In short, the 
cattle proved just as susceptible to in- 
fection by the bacillus of bovine tuber- 
culosis as they had proved insuscep- 
tible to infection by the bacillus of 
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human tuberculosis. I wish only to 
add that preparations of the organs of 
the cattle which were artificially in- 
fected with bovine tuberculosis in 
these experiments are exhibited in the 
Museum of Pathology and Bacteriol- 
ogy. 

An almost equally striking distinc- 
tion between human and bovine tuber- 
culosis was brought to light by a feed- 
ing experiment with swine. Six young 
swine were fed daily for three months 
with the tubercular sputum of con- 
sumptive patients. Six other swine re- 
ceived bacilli of bovine tuberculosis 
with their food daily for the same pe- 
riod. The animals that were fed with 
sputum remained healthy and grew 
lustily, whereas those that were fed 
with the bacilli of bovine tuberculosis 
soon became sickly, were stunted in 
their growth, and half of them died. 
After three months and a half the sur- 
viving swine were all killed and ex- 
amined. Among the animals that had 
been fed with sputum no trace of 
tuberculosis was found, except here 
and there little nodules in the lymphat- 
ic glands of the neck, and in one case 
a few gray nodules in the lungs. The 
animals, on the other hand, which had 
eaten bacilli of bovine tuberculosis 
had, without exception (just as in the 
cattle experiment), severe tubercular 
diseases, especially tubercular infiltra- 
tion, of the greatly enlarged lymphatic 
glands of the neck and of the mesen- 
teric glands, and also extensive tuber- 
culosis of the lungs and the spleen. 

The difference between human and 
bovine tuberculosis appeared not less 
strikingly in a similar experiment with 
asses, sheep and goats, into whose vas- 
cular system the two kinds of tubercle- 
bacilli were injected. 

Our experiments, I must add, are 
not the only ones that have led to this 
result. If one studies the older litera- 


ture of the subject, and collates the re- 
of the numerous experiments 


ports 
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that were made in former times by 
Chauveau, Giinther and Harms, Bol- 
linger and others, who fed calves, 
swine and goats with tubercular mate- 
rial, one finds that the animals that 
were fed with the milk and pieces of 
the lungs of tubercular cattle always 
fell ill of tuberculosis, whereas those 
that received human material with 
their food did not. Comparative inves- 
tigations regarding human and bovine 
tuberculosis have been made very re- 
cently in North America by Smith, Din- 
widdie and Frothingham, and their re- 
sult agreed with that of ours. The 
unambiguous and absolutely conclu- 
sive result of our experiments is due to 
the fact that we chose methods of in- 
fection which exclude all sources of er- 
ror, and carefully avoided everything 
connected with the stalling, feeding 
and tending of the animals that might 
have a disturbing effect on the experi- 
ments. 

Considering all these facts, I feel jus- 
tified in maintaining that human tuber-: 
culosis differs from bovine, and cannot 
be transmitted to cattle. It seems to 
me very desirable, however, that these 
experiments should be repeated else- 
where, in order that all doubt as to the 
correctness of my assertion may be re- 
moved. 

I wish only to add that, owing to the 
great importance of this matter, the 
German Government has appointed a 
commission to make further inquiries 
on the subject. 

But, now, how is it with the suscep- 
tibility of man to bovine tuberculosis? 
This question is far more important to 
us than that of the susceptibility of 
cattle to human tuberculosis, highly im- 
portant as that is too. It is impossible 
to give this question a direct answer, 
because, of course, the experimental in- 
vestigations of it with human bel .gs 
is out of the question. Indirectly, how- 
ever, we can try to approach it. It is 
well known that the milk and butter 














consumed in great cities very often 
contain large quantities of the bacilli 
of bovine tuberculosis in a living con- 
dition, as the numerous infection exper- 
iments with such dairy products on 
animals have proved. Most of the in- 
habitants of such cities daily consume 
such living and perfectly virulent bacil- 
li of bovine tuberculosis, and uninten- 
tionally carry out the experiment 
which we are not at liberty to make. 
If the bacilli of bovine tuberculosis 
were able to infect human beings, 
many cases of tuberculosis caused by 
the consumption of alimenta contain- 
ing tubercle-bacilli could not but occur 
among the inhabitants of great cities, 
especially the children. And most 
medical men believe that this is actual- 
ly the case. 

In reality, however, it is not so. That 
a case of tuberculosis has been caused 
by alimenta can be assumed with cer- 
tainty only when the intestine suffers 
first—i.e. when a_ so-called primary 
tuberculosis of the intestine is found. 
But such cases are extremely rare. 
Among many cases of tuberculosis ex- 
amined after death, I myself remem- 
ber having seen primary tuberculosis 
of the intestine only twice. Among the 
great post-mortem material of the 
Charité Hospital in Berlin ten cases of 
priminary tuberculosis of the intestine 
occurred in five years. Among 933 
eases of tuberculosis in children at the 
Emperor and Empress Frederick’s 
Hospital for Children, Baginsky never 
found tuberculosis of the intestine 
without simultaneous disease of the 
lungs and the bronchial glands. Among 
3104 post-mortems of tubercular chil- 
dren, Biedert observed only sixteen 
cases of primary tuberculosis of the 
intestine. I could cite from the liter- 
ature of the subject many more statis- 
tices of the same kind, all indubitably 
showing that primary tuberculosis of 
the intestine, especially among chil- 
dren, is a comparatively rare disease, 
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and of these few cases that have been 
enumerated, it is by no means certain 
that they were due to infection by bo- 


vine tuberculosis. It is just as likely 
that they were caused by the widely 
propagated bacilli of human tubercu- 
losis, which may have got into the 
digestive canal in some way or other— 
for instance, by swallowing  s8a- 
liva of the mouth. Hitherto no- 
body could decide with certainty in 
such a case whether the tuberculosis of 
the intestine was of human or of ani- 
mal origin. Now we can diagnose 
them. All that is necessary is to culti- 
vate in pure culture the tubercle-bacilli 
found in the tubercular material, and 
to ascertain whether they belong to 
bovine tuberculosis by inoculating cat- 
tle with them. For this purpose I rec- 
ommend subcutaneous injection, which 
yields quite specially character- 
istic and convincing results. For half 
a year past I have occupied myself 
with such investigations; but, owing 
to the rareness of the disease in ques- 
tion, the number of the cases I have 
been able to investigate is but small. 
What has hitherto resulted from this 
investigation does not speak for the as- 
sumption that bovine tuberculosis oc- 
curs in man. 

Though the important question 
whether man is susceptible to bovine 
tuberculosis at all is not yet absolutely 
decided and will not admit of absolute 
decision to-day or to-morrow, one is 
nevertheless already at liberty to say 
that, if such a susceptibility really ex- 
ists, the infection of human beings is 
but a very rare occurrence. I should 
estimate the extent of infection by the 
milk and flesh of tubercular cattle, and 
the butter made of their milk, as hard- 
ly greater than that of hereditary 
transmission, and I therefore do not 
deem it advisable to take any meas- 
ures against it. 

So the only main source of the infec- 
tion of tuberculosis is the sputum of 
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consumptive patients, and the meas- 
ures for the combating of tuberculosis 
must aim at the prevention of the dan- 
gers arising from its diffusion. Well, 
what is to be done in this direction? 
Several ways are open. One's first 
thought might be to consign all persons 
suffering from tuberculosis of the 
lungs, whose sputum contains tubercle- 
bacilli, to suitable establishments. This, 
however, is not only absolutely imprac- 
ticable, but also unnecessary. For a 
consumptive who coughs out tubercle- 
bacilli is not necessarily a source of 
infection on that account, so long as 
he takes care that his sputum is proper- 
ly removed and rendered innocuous. 
This is certainly true of very many 
patients, especially in the first stages, 
and also of those who belong to the 
well-to-do classes, and are able to pro- 
cure the necessary nursing. But how 
is it with people of very small means? 
Every medical man who has often en- 
tered the dwellings of the poor, and I 
can speak on this point from my own 
experience, knows how sad is the lot 
of consumptives and their families 
there. The whole family have to live 
in one or two small, _ ill-ventilated 
rooms. The patient is left without the 
nursing needs, because the able- 
bodied members of the family must go 
to their work. How can the necessary 
cleanliness he secured under such cir- 
cumstances? How is such a helpless 
patient to remove his sputum, so that 
it may do no harm? But let us go a 
step further and picture the condition 
of a poor consumptive patient’s dwell- 
ing at night. The whole family sleep 
crowded together in one small room. 
However cautious he may be, the suf- 
ferer scatters the morbid matter se- 
creted by his diseased lungs every time 
he coughs, and his relatives close beside 
him must inhale this poison. Thus 
whole families are infected. They die 


he 


out, and awaken in the minds of those 
who do not know the infectiousness of 
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tuberculosis the opinion that it is 
hereditary, whereas its transmission in 
the cases in question was due solely 
to the simplest process of infection, 
which does not strike people so much 
because the consequences do not ap- 
pear at once, but generally only after 
the lapse of years. 

Often, in such circumstances, the in- 
fection is not restricted to a single 
family, but spreads in densely inhabit- 
ed tenement-houses to the neighbors, 
and then, as the admirable investiga- 
tions of Biggs have shown in the case 
of the densely peopled parts of New 
York, regular nests or foci of disease 
are formed. But, if one investigates 
these matters more thoroughly, one 
finds that it is not poverty per se that 
favors tuberculosis, but the bad domes- 
tic conditions under which the poor 
everywhere, but especially in great 
cities, have to live. For, as the Ger- 
man statistics show, tuberculosis is 
less frequent, even among the poor, 
when the population is not densely 
packed together, and may attain very 
great dimensions among a_ well-to-do 
population when the domestic condi- 
tions, especially as regarus the bed- 
rooms, are bad, as is the case, for in- 
stance, among the inhabitants of the 
North Sea coast. So it is the over- 
crowded dwellings of the poor that we 
have to regard as the real breeding- 
places of tuberculosis; it is out of them 
that the disease always crops up anew, 
and it is to the abolition of these con- 
ditions that we must first and foremost 
direct our attention if we wish to at- 
tack the evil at its root, and to wage 
war against it with effective weapons. 

This being so, it is very gratifying to 
see how efforts are being made in al- 
most all countries to improve the do- 
mestic conditions of the poor. I am 
also convinced that these efforts, which 
must be promoted in every way, will 
lead to a considerable diminution of 
tuberculosis. But a long time must 
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elapse ere essential changes can be ef- 
fected in this direction, and much may 
be done meanwhile in order to reach 
the goal much more rapidly. 

If we are not able at present to get 
rid of the danger which small and 
overcrowded dwellings involve, all we 
can do is to remove the patients from 
them, and, in their own interests and 
that of the people about’ them, 
to lodge them better; and _ this 
can be done only in suitable hos- 
pitals. But the thought of attain- 
ing this end by compulsion of 
any kind is very far from me; what I 
want is that the consumptives may be 
enabled to obtain the nursing they 
need better than they can obtain it 
now. At present a consumptive in an 
advanced stage of the disease is re- 
garded as incurable and as an unsuit- 
able inmate for a hospital. The conse- 
quence is that heisreluctantly admitted 
and dismissed as soon as possible. The 
patient, too, when the treatment seems 
to him to produce no improvement, and 
the expenses, owing to the long dura- 
tion of his illness, weigh heavily upon 
him, is himself animated by the wish 
to leave the hospital soon. That would 
be altogether altered if we had special 
hospitals for consumptives, and if the 
patients were taken care of there for 
nothing, or at least at a very moderate 
rate. To such hospitals they would 
willingly go; they could be better 
treated and cared for there than is now 
the case. I know very well that the 
execution of the project will have great 
difficulties to contend with, owing to 
the considerable outlay it entails. But 
very much would be gained if, at least 
in the existing hospitals, which have to 
admit a great number of consumptives 
at any rate, special wards were estab- 
lished for them, in which pecuniary fa- 
cilities would be offered them. If only 
a considerable fraction of the whole 
number of consumptives were suitably 
lodged in this way, a diminution of 
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infection and consequently of the sum 
total of tuberculosis could not fail to 
be the result. Permit me to remind 
you in this connection of what I said 
about leprosy. In the combating of 
that disease also great progress has al- 
ready been made by lodging only a 
fair number of the patients in hospitals. 
The only country that possesses a con- 
siderable number of special hospitals 
for tubercular patients is England, and 
there can be no doubt that the diminu- 
tion of tuberculosis in England, which 
is much greater than in any other coun- 
try, is greatly due to this circumstance. 
I should point to the founding of 
special hospitals for consumptives and 
the better utilization of the already ex- 
isting hospitals for the lodging of con- 
sumptives as the most important meas- 
ure in the combating of tuberculosis, 
and its execution opens a wide field of 
activity to the State, to municipalities, 
and to private benevolence. There are 
many people who possess great wealth, 
and would willingly give of their su- 
perfluity for the benefit of their poor 
and heavily afflicted fellow-creatures, 
but do not know how to do this in a 
judicious manner. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for them to render a real and 
lasting service by founding consump- 
tion hospitals or purchasing the right 
to have a certain number of consump- 
tive patients maintained in special 
wards of other hospitals free of ex- 
pense. 

As, however, unfortunately, the aid 
of the State, the municipalities and 
rich benefactors will probably not be 
forthcoming for a long time yet, we 
must for the present resort to other 
measures that may pave the way for 
the main measure just referred to, and 
serve as a supplement and temporary 
substitute for it. 

Among such measures I regard ob- 
ligatory notification as specially valu- 
able. In the combating of all infec- 
tious diseases it has proved indispensa- 
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ble as a means of obtaining certain 
knowledge as to their state, especially 
their dissemination, their increase and 
decrease. In the conflict with tuber- 
culosis also we cannot dispense with 
obligatory notification; we need it not 
only in order to inform ourselves as to 
the dissemination of this disease, but 
mainly in order to learn where help 
and instruction can be given, and es- 
pecially where the disinfection which is 
so urgently necessary when consump- 
tives die or change their residences has 
to be effected. Fortunately it is not at 
all necessary to notify all cases of 
tuberculosis, nor even all cases of con- 
sumption, but only those that, owing 
to the domestic conditions, are sources 
of danger to the people about them. 
Such limited notification has already 
been introduced in various places, in 
Norway, for instance, by a special law, 
in Saxony by a ministerial decree, in 
New York and in several American 
towns, which have followed its ex- 
ample. In New York, where notifica- 
tion was optional at first and was af- 
terwards made obligatory, it has 
proved eminently useful. It has thus 
been proved that the evils which it 
used to be feared the introduction of 
notification for tuberculosis would 
bring about need not occur, and it is 
devoutly to be wished that the ex- 
amples I have named may very soon 
excite emulation everywhere. 

There is another measure, closely 
connected with notification, viz. disin- 
fection, which, as already mentioned, 
must be effected when consumptives 
die or change their residence, in order 
that those who next occupy the infect- 
ed dwelling may be protected against 
infection. not the 
dwellings but also the infected beds 
and clothes of consumptives ought to 
be disinfected. 

A further measure, 


Moreover, only 


already recog- 


nized on all hands as effective, is the 
instructing of all classes of the people 
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as to the infectiousness of tuberculosis, 
and as to the best way of protecting 
oneself. The fact that tuberculosis has 
considerably diminished in almost all 
civilized states of late is attributable 
solely to the circumstance that knowl- 
edge of the contagious character of 
tuberculosis has been more and more 
widely disseminated, and that caution 
in intercourse with consumptives has 
increased more and more in conse- 
quence. If better knowledge of the na- 
ture of tuberculosis has alone sufticed 
to prevent a large number of cases, this 
must serve us 2s a significant admoni- 
tion to make the greatest possible use 
of this means, and to do more and more 
to bring it about that everybody may 
know the dangers that threaten him in 
intercourse with consumptives. It is 
only to be desired that the instructions 
may be made shorter and more precise 
than they generally are, and that spe- 
cial emphasis be laid on the avoidance 
of the worst danger of infection, which 
is the use of the bedrooms and small 
ill-ventilated workrooms simultaneous- 
ly with consumptives. Of course the 
instructions must include directions as 
to what consumptives have to do when 
they cough and how they are to treat 
their sputum. 

Another measure, which has come in- 
to the foreground of late, and which at 
this moment plays to a certain extent 
a paramount part in all efforts for the 
combating of tuberculosis, works in 
quite another direction. I mean the 
founding of sanatoria forconsumptives. 

That tuberculosis is curable in its 
early stages must be regarded as an 
undisputed fact. The idea of curing as 
many tubercular patients as possible 
in order to reduce the number of those 
that reach the infectious stage of con- 
sumption, and thus to reduce the num- 
ber of fresh cases, was therefore a very 
natural one. The only question is 
whether the number of persons cured 
in this way will be great enough to ex- 











ercise an appreciable influence on the 
retrogression of tuberculosis. I will 
try to answer this question in the light 
of the figures at my disposal. 
According to the business report of 
the German Central Committee for the 
Establishment of Sanatoria fortheCure 
or Consumptives, about 5500 beds will 
be at the disposal of these institutions 
by the end of 1901, and then, if we as- 
sume that the average stay of each 
patient will be three months, it will be 
possible to treat at least 20,000 patients 
every year. From the reports hitherto 
issued as to the results that have been 
achieved in the establishments we 
learn further that about 20 per cent. 
of the patients that have tubercle-bacil- 
li in their sputum lose them by the 
treatment there. This is the only sure 
test of success, especially as regards 
prophylaxis. If we make this the basis 
of our estimates, we find that 4000 con- 
sumptives will leave these establish- 
ments annually as cured. But, accord- 
ing to the statistics ascertained by the 
German Imperial Office of Health, 
there are 226,000 persons in Germany 
above fifteen years of age who are so 
far gone in consumption that hospital 
treatment is necessary for them. Com- 
pared with this great number of con- 
sumptives the success of the establish- 
ments in question seems so small that 
a material influence on the retrogres- 
sion of tuberculosis in general is not 
yet to be expected of them. But pray 
do not imagine that I wish, by this cal- 
culation of mine, to oppose the move- 
ment for the establishment of such 
sanatoria in any way. I only wish to 
warn against the over-estimating of 
their importance which has recently 
been observable in various quarters, 
based apparently on the opinion that 
the war against tuberculosis can be 
waged by means of sanatoria alone, and 
that other measures are of subordinate 
value. In reality the contrary is the 
case. What is to be achieved by the 
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from 
recognition of the danger of infection 
and the consequent greater caution in 


general prophylaxis resulting 


intercourse with consumptives is 
shown by a calculation of Cornet’s re- 
garding the decrease of mortality from 
tuberculosis in Prussia in the years 
1889 to 1897. Before 1889 the average 
was 31.4 per 10,000, whereas in the 
period named it sank to 21.8, which 
means that, in that short space of time, 
the number of deaths from tuberculo- 
sis was 184,000 less than was to be ex- 
pected from the average of the pre- 
ceding years. In New York, under the 
influence of the general sanitary meas- 
ures directed in a simply exemplary 
manner by Biggs, the mortality from 
tuberculosis has diminished by more 
than 35 per cent. since 1886. And it 
must be remembered that both in 
Prussia and New York the progress in- 
dicated by these figures is due to the 
first beginnings of these measures. 
Considerably greater success is to be 
expected of their further development. 
Biggs hopes to have got, so far in five 
years that in the city of New York 
alone the annual number of deaths 
from tuberculosis will be 3000 less than 
formerly. I take this opportunity of 
most urgently recommending Dr. 
Biggs’ organization to the study and 
imitation of all municipal sanitary 
authorities. 

Now, I do indeed believe that it will 
be possible to render the sanatoria con- 
siderably more efficient. If strict care 
be taken that only patients be admitted 
for whom the treatment of those es- 
tablishments is well adapted, and if the 
duration of the treatment be prolonged, 
it will certainly be possible to cure 
fifty per cent., and perhaps still more. 
But even then, and even if the number 
of the sanatoria be greatly increased, 
the total effect will always remain but 
moderate. The sanatoria will never 
render the other measures I have men- 
tioned superfluous. If their number 
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become great, however, and if they 
perform their functions properly, they 
may materially aid the strictly sanitary 
measures in the conflict with tuberculo- 
sis. 

If now, in conclusion, we glance back 
once more to what has been done hith- 
erto for the combating of tuberculosis, 
and forward to what has still to be 
done, we are at liberty to declare with 
a certain satisfaction that very promis- 
ing beginnings have already been 
made. Among these I reckon the con- 
sumption hospitals of England, the le- 
gal regulations regarding notification 
in Norway and Saxony, the organiza- 
tion created by Biggs in New York, the 
sanatoria, and the instruction of the 


Nature. 
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people. All that is necessary is to go 
on developing these beginnings, to test, 
and if possible to increase, their in- 
fluence on the diminution of tubercu- 
losis, and wherever nothing has yet 
been done, to do likewise. 

If we are continually guided in this 
enterprise by the spirit of genuine pre- 
ventive medical science, if we utilize 
the experience gained in conflict with 
other pestilences, and aim, with clear 
recognition of the purpose and resolute 
avoidance of wrong roads, at striking 
the evil at its root, then the battle 
against tuberculosis, which has been so 
energetically begun, cannot fail to have 
a victorious issue. 





DILETTANTISM IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


In the enormous army, which for 
centuries has marched forward to- 
wards idealism, there has always been 
a large number of marauders and 
weaklings. But never yet have those 
who sit near the road watching the 
passing regiments excited any admira- 
tion. Nevertheless, since such a pro- 
cedure, as old as the laziness of the 
human spirit, has been named dilettant- 
ism, the general opinion seems to be 
different; for many people there is 
nothing more beautiful, more refined or 
more respectable than to sneer at the 
truth, to deny moral value and to make 
their own pleasure a test of all things. 

According to these views, only scepti- 
cism is reasonable, only egotism is a 
virtue. Humanity will not die, even 
if absolute doubt and refined egotism 
should ruin the will and moral health 
of the old world. Other races would 
come to lead the magnificent march to- 
Let anyone try to 


wards the future. 


talk about dilettantism or about liter- 
ary chinoiserie to Americans, or to the 
bold colonists of Australia and Africa! 
When Greece began to produce only 
sophists, the world’s hegemony passed 
to Rome; when Rome, in her turn, was 
eaten up by corruption, Franks and 
Saxons came to renew the old organism 
with young blood. 

Happily for us in France we have not 
yet arrived at this point. Dilettantism 
is, among us, exceptional. In the first 
place, Christianity has taught us how 
to live and what is our duty; on the 
other hand, impartial literary investi- 
gation shows us that the majority con- 
sists of sincere thinkers who do not 
disdain the truth. If we ask, who 
among remarkable writers of this day 
deserve the name of dilettanti, we 
could name only four: Ernest Renan, 
Anatole France, Maurice Barrés and 
Jules Lemaitre. And of these, the first 
is dead, and the last can only be count- 
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ed among dilettanti with much quali- 
fication. If we ask who are on the 
other side, the names are very numer- 
ous. We cannot call Bourget, Brune- 
tiére, Taine, all honest searchers for 
truth, dilettanti;nor Wagner, the author 
or “Vaillance”’ and “Jeunesse,” nor 
Vogué, perhaps the most zealous work- 
ers for the renaissance of idealism, nor 
Lavisse, who is awaking in our youth 
the energy put to sleep by scepticism. 
Among younger writers, Henri Béran- 
ger (UV Effort, UV Aristocratie intellectuelle), 
Henri Bordeaux (Ames  modernes), 
Charles Recolin (Solitaires), Charles 
Morice, Jules Case, Gabriel Sarrazin, 
Charles and Edouard Fuster (Un Re- 


lévement), Henri Desplaces (Maladies 
dame), Maurice Pujo (Régne de la 
Grace), Jean Honcey (Souffles Nou- 
veaur), Eugene Hollande (Beauté), 


Pierre Lasserre (La crise Chrétienne), 
witness, that in the contemporary liter- 
ature of France a warm enthusiasm 
and noble hunger for truth have not 
disappeared. In “streams” of ideas the 
wave of dilettantism is small, like a 
brook which loses itself in the sand be- 
fore reaching the sea; on the contrary, 
the wave of ethics, the movement in 
the name of moral good, is like a great 
river, which from the beginning of the 
world has carried the generations of 
the people to the true aim of existence. 
The only praise we could give to dilet- 
tuntism is in the words: “Saltavit et 
placuit.” 


What is dilettantism? Littré writes: 
“Dilettantism: a great liking for mu- 
sic, especially for Italian music.” 
Without any doubt, the definition is in- 
sufficient. Littré, however, was a con- 
scientious man, and we must therefore 
admit that if his dictionary does not 
give a more satisfactory definition, the 
was that at that time, 
was no other idea 


only reason 
about 1872, there 
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implied in the word. What shall we 
do then? Create a new definition? Ad- 
versaries would object that we are call- 
ing up a new nightmare, that in order 
to make our criticism more easy, we 
are giving to a free system an arbi- 
trary form; finally, that we attribute 
qualities and mistakes to those whom 
we wish to judge, and condemn them 
in advance, although our judgment will 
be very far from the “truth.” Shall 
we then get along without a defini- 
tion? But we do not know what the 
question is about. For instance, those 
who by dilettantism understand re 
finement of style, joined with a large 
horizon of thought, would be very 
easily disgusted with an appreciation 
if it were a severe one. Consequently, 
in order to have a subject for this es- 
say we must penetrate into the essence 
of the word dilettantism; at the same 
time, not trusting our own penetration, 
it will be surer for us to guide our- 
selves by the opinions of the above- 
mentioned arbiters and the dilettanti 
themselves. 

If anybody were called to character- 
ize such a new and delicate state of 
mind, it would be without doubt the 
writer who is best known for his mod- 
ernity and subtlety of analysis, the 
penetrating psychologist and keen 
moralist, Paul Bourget. He was the 
first to give an exact description of 
that which is called dilettantism: 


It is not so much a doctrine, as 
rather an inclination of the mind, tes- 
tifying to great intelligence, and in 
the meanwhile very desirous of agree- 
able impressions; it inclines us to- 
wards different forms of life, it forces 
us to submit ourselves to all those va- 
rious forms, but does not permit us to 
be dominated by them. 


To be sure the ways of searching for 
happiness are very various. Usually a 
man, being of full development and 
strength, makes a choice, and it is a 
logical thing; but he does not approve 
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the choice of others; he merely under- 
stands it. In fact, it is difficult to go 
out of one’s self and to imagine a dif- 
ferent way of living; it is still more 
difficult to stand above such ideas and 
to dress one’s self in a particular form 
of existence, even for a few minutes 
only. Sympathy is not sufficient here; 
one needs a_ refined, scepticism, to- 
gether with an art of transforming that 
scepticism into a tool of delightful liv- 
ing. Therefore, dilettantism is a re- 
fined science of thinking and feeling 
metamorphosis.* 

Such judgment has Paul Bourget giv- 
it is confirmed by Gabriel 
Séailles, one of the most prominent 
philosophers of the Sorbonne. “They 
try to see in dilettantism,” he writes in 
the conclusion of a remarkable book 
about Renan, 


en, and 


a new conception of life, an original 
conquest of Renan, giving him the di- 
ploma of a philosopher and moralist. 
As for me, I do not see in it anything 
more than a clever theory of pleasure. 
Dilettantism is an art of changing 
life... . it takes away everything that 
is simple and immediate, giving in ex- 
change pictures which one can dis- 
pose of as one likes, changeful decora- 
tions which the fancy represents. And 
as facts are not in harmony with the 
dignity of the moral life, there re- 
mains only the pleasure of playing 
with their vanity.” 


And now must we search in writings 
of the dilettanti for sentences in which 
they themselves show us their views? 
The task seems in a certain way not a 
very easy one; they do not belong to 
the people who care to express precise- 
ly that which they think; their doc- 
trine—if we can use the word doctrine 
—is scattered widely over the pages of 
their works. One makes the quotation 
not without a certain uneasiness; one 


'“Essais de psychologie contemporaine,’ 
I, p. 59 
* Ernest Renan, “Essai de biographie psy- 
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cannot be sure that there is any one 
expression of faith which is not con- 
tradicted by another sentence in the 
same work. There is, however, an ex- 
cellent quotation from thelast book, “Le 
Jardin d’Epicure” by Anatole France. 
in which dilettantism takes such a 
large space that it pushes out ethics 
and even art: 


The “Know yourself” of Greek phi- 
losophy is a great folly. We shail 
never know either ourselves or other 
people. Is it worth while? It is less 
impossible to create the world than to 
understand it, Hegel had some pre- 
sentiment of this. It is possible that 
intelligence may succeed in spinning 
out the universe; in understanding it 
—never! 

Therefore to use intelligence in or- 
der to find the truth is really to abuse 
it unworthily. Still less can it serve 
to judge people and their works ac- 
cording to the measure of equity. It 
is proper only for games more compli- 
cated than chess, called metaphysics, 
ethics and esthetics. . . . Intelligence 
gives the best service and the greatest 
pleasure when it catches the sudden 
jumps and lightnings of phenomena, 
and being delighted with them does 
not disturb simple joy by systems and 
the mania of judgments.’ 


After these few quotations, and es- 
pecially after the last one, it is difficult 
to resist the temptation to come to the 
conclusion that dilettanti are simply 
sceptics, like other sceptics. No doubt 
they are sceptics in a certain sense; but 
one cannot include them under the sys- 
tem, simple enough, which is known 
under the name of scepticism. They 
say, with others, that they do not 
know the truth; and this is their true 
characteristic; but one has to add that 
they are fond of such ignorance, that 
they prefer it to searching, and even— 
if they could believe in such a possi- 


chologique,”’ par Gabriel Seailles, 1895, p. 349. 
* Anatole France, “Le Jardin d’Epicure,”’ 
p. 77. 

















bility—to possessing the truth. A con- 


scious loss of truth throws serious 
winds into pessimism; it covers others 
with a net of dilettantism. Dilettant- 
ism, therefore, smiling and superficial 
scepticism, full of charm and elegance, 
without pedantry and boasting, bas 
oftentimes been a patchwork of super- 
ficial philosophical studies without any 
precise aim; now it becomes a pro- 
gram of liberty, which would like 
to be superior to everything, but which 
in fact sympathizes with humanity, 
with ideas and with the universe, only 
in so far as it can change them into 
instruments of pleasure and good liv- 
ing. The dream of dilettantism is to 
grasp everything; not in a brutal way, 
not in order to swallow it, but in order 
to taste slowly, artificially and with 
refinement; it prefers the pleasure of 
seeing to that of dipping in the essence; 
it prefers to use for a moment, rather 
than to conquer and hold; being pre- 
pared for a frequent change of sub- 
ject, it fears to tie and to attach; in 
flowers it appreciates only the per- 
fume, in a field of wheat only the gol- 
den shining wave, insentiments only the 
impression, in the effort of deeds only 
the spectacle, in ideas only the form 
and movement. 


Il. 


We may find traces of dilettantism, 
without any trouble, in all history, al- 
though antiquity did not go so far as 
we do in the refinement of human na- 
ture. Alcibiades and Czresar, were they 
not great dilettanti, who, possessing 
everything—wealth, genius, power— 
renouncing no pleasure, refined or com- 
mon, drew sensations from everything? 
And the sophists from the time of Soc- 
rates, who, trifling with philosophy, 
philosophized without any faith in 
their own ideas? And the emperors 


*“The Ideal of dilettantism is to draw 
pleasure from everything, therefore it will 
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and patricians of decadent Rome, who 
tried everything, even literary disserta- 
tions and self-analysis, in order to 
awaken from inertia the dulled faculty 
of pleasure? And those artists and 
thinkers of the Renaissance, da Vinci 
or Montaigne, whose genius is for us 
almost incomprehensible, who played 
with such freedom in the circle of 
beautiful forms and tempting systems? 

But although in the past one may 
find scattered elements of dilettantism, 
it is only in our own days that it could 
grow high, draw up the necessary sap 
and develop fully the beauty and mag- 
nificence of its wonderful and compos- 
ite flower. Its stringy roots required 
soil composed of the loam of all coun- 
tries; it was necessary to take great 
care of the thin and delicate stem; the 
flowers needed to breathe foggy air; 
nothing is lacking in these times of 
cosmopolitanism, erudition, doubt and 
moral dissipation. 

With all that, in order to get citizen- 
ship in the world of thought, remark- 
able minds were necessary to serve as 
interpreters and heralds. Renan ap- 
peared, followed by his pupils. Repre- 
senting dilettantism as superficial, cold, 
haughty, avid only of rest and refined 
delights—a direction of the mind—can 
we name as its first representative the 
scholarly philosopher who filled a half 
century with the fame of his works 
and the renown of his systems? 

Certainly, if Renan had written only 
“Histoire du peuple d’Israél” and 
“Origines du Christianisme,” nobody 
would have the right, notwithstanding 
that in those most important of his 
works fancy is so often braided in with 
erudition, to point to him as the first 
master of the “school” of dilettantism. 
If at least he had persevered in his 
worthless, but at any rate noble, vis- 
ions* from the time when he was writ- 
ing “L’Avenir de la Science” (1848- 


remain difficult to be grasped” (Henri Bor- 
deaux, “‘Ames modernes,” Vol. I, 1895, p. 163). 
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1849) one might object to the light- 
heartedness of his password: “The 
scientific organization of humanity— 
that is the last word of modern science, 
its bold but legitimate aim; but one 
would be obliged to acknowledge that 
this ambitious program is the antith- 
esis of a spiritual lightheartedness. 
It is known, however, how low he fell 
from his high flights; what a distance 
there is between “Historie générale des 
langues Sémitiques” and “Discours et 
Conférences,” between “Averroésa” 
and “Abbesse de Jouarre 
Nothing is more easy than to show in 
Renan’s writings numerous pages im- 
bued with dilettantism. One of the 
persons in “Le Prétre de Nemi” says: 


” 
: 


Friend, let us enjoy the world as it 
is. It is not a serious work, it is a 
farce, the work of a jovial demiurge. 
Merriment is the only theology of this 
farce; therefore one must avoid death. 
Death is a mistake which cannot be 
repaired.® 


In his study of Amiel, in the work in 


which he represented his thoughts 
most seriously and systematically, he 


says that: 


To be influenced from hour to hour 
by hope, scepticism, optimism, irony 
—this is the only way to be for a while 
at least where truth is. 

\ 

Another page of the same study dis- 
closes the depth of the author’s soul. 


Amiel with uneasiness: What 


gives salvation? 


asks 


Ah! my Lord! that which gives to 
everybody the impulse to live. For 
one, virtue; for another, the enthusi- 
asm for truth; for another, the love of 
art: for others, curiosity, ambition, 
travel, luxury, women, riches; on the 
lowest step, morphine and alcohol. 
Virtuous people find the prize in virtue 


5 “Le Pretre de Nemi,”’ p. 93. 
6 “Feuilles detachees,”’ pp. 396 and 382. 
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itself; they who are not virtuous have 
yet some pleasures.* 


But as in Renan’s writings we can 
never find the bottom, for certainly, no 
matter what sentence we pick up, we 
can find another affirming just the 
contrary, let us hear what judgment 
they give who have had an opportunity 
to observe very closely the latest evo- 
lution of dilettantism. Faguet quotes a 
pretty remark of Paul Bourget: “This 
man astonishes me. I was awaiting 
the end of a magnificent sunset in all 
its glory, but he gave us the effect of 
a stage sunset.’” 

The following testimony, which de- 
scribes in its latest manifestation the 
dilettantism of Renan’s philosophy, 
gives the most recent and deepest 
study that has hitherto been written. 
“Renan overturned the order of beauti- 
ful life,” says Gabriel Séailles: 


The religious education which he re- 
ceived in his childhood, gave him mor- 
al riches which he considered inex- 
haustible. A youth, clothed in his ear- 
lier habits, filled up with serious work 
and given entirely to a disinterested 
desire for truth, followed his years of 
childhood, and left after it neither re- 
gret nor reproach. As a consequence 
of this past he began—perhaps too con- 
fident in himself—to scatter on his 
road the treasures which he had accu- 
mulated, and he spent much time in 
exhausting them, so that finally in this 
game of prodigality he ruined himself, 
or at least came near to ruin. Weak- 
ness, which came in the end to verge 
on absurdity, gave him the right to 
propagate all the absurdities that 
passed through his head, he thought 
to keep himself right by saying that 
he never wronged anybody; but he 
forgot that to write is to act, and also 
that everyone carries part of the re- 
sponsibility for the mistakes of all 
those in whom he has weakened con- 
science and will.’ 


™“Un portrait de Renan,” “Revue Bleue,” 
December 29, 1894. 
§ “Ernest Renan,” p. 11. 
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Ill. 


Renan’s pupils are still living; all 
that is modern history. Among them 
are writers who have famous names 
and prominent positions in the modern 
Areopagus. Jules Lemaitre and Ana- 
tole France have expressed so often 
their admiration for the “Master” that 
without fear or insult one may hitch 
both to the chariot of their predecessor's 
genius. Although they do not possess 
Renan’s erudition, they do not belong 
to the school of writers who follow the 
impulse of instinct, the improvised 
writers like Zola, heavy, cut out of the 
stone, doctrinaire. 

Rapidly, no doubt, but without neg- 
lecting the main questions, they be- 
came familiar with everything that the 
most cultivated minds of to-day can 
know. In transferring their wealth of 
information into type and books, they 
have at their service a flexible intelli- 
gence, unusual facility of assimilation, 
great charm of manner and cleverness 
of style; beyond that, no solid princi- 
ples, no particular likings—except per- 
haps for the beauty of art, and the gift 
of being equally good in poetry, novel, 
criticism and even play-writing. Every- 
body must acknowledge that the heri- 
tage of dilettantism could not pass into 
better hands. 

Justice, however, requires us not to 
emphasize too much the similarity 
which can be seen in these two writers. 
One of them would be wronged. Often 
he does not know how to join goodheart- 
edness with the indifference which 
every dilettante who respects himself 
must assume. Often his irony gives 
way to the tear of tenderness. When 
he is obliged—one may say—to make a 
stand for the principles of truth, or to 
weaken some moral law, the effort is 
manifest; one feels that it costs him 
something, and more quickly than 
usual he seizes the first opportunity of 
contradicting himself. Slowly he be- 
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comes accustomed to the exigencies of 
his past, which absorbs him more and 
more. 

There are some poisoned clothes in 
which one cannot dress without risk. 
Not soon, however, will the author of 
“Contemporains’” be judged impartially 
by his comrades in dilettantism. It is 
true that in his most recent works 
there is less of goodwill or of distinct 
inclination. But one can always per- 
ceive that he was destined to a more 
elevated mission, and that he has 
brought to the world a soul in which 
there is much of nobility. These are 
reasons which force us to make a dis- 
tinction between Jules Lemaitre and 
Anatole France. 

Anatole France believes that criti- 
cism is subjective. He writes: 


Dilettantism requires at once sympa- 
thy and intellectual diffidence, there- 
fore it may be either a good thing or 
a bad thing. Everything depends on 
the relation between those two ele- 
ments which compose it; and their re- 
lation depends on the temperament of 
the man who practices dilettantism. 


He defends this thesis with all his 
strength against Bruneti@ére = and 
against truth itself. “The good critic,” 
says he, “is the man who relates inci- 
dents of his own soul in the land of 
masterpieces.” 

To apply this rule to his own writ- 
ings, no one “soul” certainly has ex- 
perienced these painful incidents and 
bitter impressions. Beyond a doubt 
one must acknowledge the refinement 
of his smooth style, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, his delicate skill in composi- 
tion; but homage to his talent is not 
praise for the character of the philos- 
opher. Taking into consideration his 
latest works: “Thais,” “La Rotisserie 
de la reine Pédauque,” “Opinions de M. 
Jéréme Coignard,” “Lys rouge” and 


*Jules Lemaitre: ‘“‘Les Contemporains,” 


V serie, p. 5. 
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“Jardin d’Epicure,” I maintain that if 
there exist writings more passionately 
attacking faith, morality and reason, 
there are none more dangerous, more 
directly perverse. It is a fact, that 
Anatole France occupies a prominent 
place in the first rank of the dilettanti, 
but he occupies it only because he has 
taken up their methods and language; 
seriously speaking, he has neither the 
cheerfulness nor the good humor of the 
dilettante. Underneath, antipathies 
burn in him too zealous to permit him 
to be indifferent. He who hates is not 
calm. Anatole France has two foes, 
who conspire against his quietude as a 
critic and moral author, and he neg- 
lects no opportunity—never attacking 
with a lifted vizor—of deceiving them 
by a trick or causing them to fall into 
a snare. 

Not very longago, Edouard Rod wrote 
in the “Revue de Paris” a laudatory 
article about him. Who those two ene- 
mies of Anatole France are, we learn 
from this excellent essay. They are 
Christianity and Chastity. When he 
cultivates, for the sake of repose, the 
“Garden of the Epicure,” he does it 
in order to be able—perhaps the last 
among contemporaries—to enjoy 
Voltaire’s works. 
three great writers form a 
magnificent group of dilettanti, in 
which the quiet figure of Renan rises 
between the melancholy smiles of Jules 
Lemaitre and the bitter irony of Ana- 
tole France. Then comes a young pu- 
pil who makes great efforts—not with- 
out success—to attract attention to 
himself by his oddity and exaggera- 
tion. Maurice Barrés succeeded in 
three or four works in circulating more 
and artificial 
than his predecessors did in fifty vol- 
umes. Wishing to be just, one must 
acknowledge that ofttimes he knows 
how to give a lively and picturesque 


his 


These 


paradoxes conceptions 


expression to the impressions of an ar- 
tist and politician. and that his over- 
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refined style is not lacking in a certain 
exquisite originality. And to all that, 
in the field of ideas, we must not for- 
get to add the difficulties which he was 
obliged to overcome, in order to repeat 
in a new and original way, after it had 
been already said by three masters, 
that there is nothing sure, that good 
and evil are of the same value, that 
superiority of mind consists in greet- 
ing everything with a smile, that if an 
intelligent man affirms anything he 
must be always ready to defend 
the contrary. Maurice Barrés has fur- 
bished up, according to his strength, 
these chosen themes in the three magi- 
eal dissertations, “Sous l'oeil des Bar- 
bares,” “Un homme libre” and “Le Jar- 
din de Bérénice;” and besides he has 
published in the form of a commentary 
a pamphlet which possesses more orig- 
inal fancies than all the former fancies 
taken together. In this pamphlet, 
which is called “Examen,” he explains, 
that those “three books have a triple 
significance; they are the formula of 
the minds of the race; they will be doc- 
uments; they give food for science.” 
Their tendency is the development of 
the cult of “my ego;’ the first describes 
“my ego,” and the Barbarians who con- 
stitute the “not the second 
teaches how to create every day “my 
ego;” the third shows the way in which 
“my ego” blends in harmony with the 
universe. Upon the faith of mys- 
terious promises we the books 
with expectation—only to find a blasé 
youth who has incidents with a daugh- 
ter of the world. One of the heroines, 
Bérénice, who cultivates the 
garden, reminds him of Beatrice, the 
pure ideal of Dante; but to the reader 
it gives more or less of an idea of the 
heroine of a law case. 
Barrés, introducing on the stage anoth- 
er merry girl, says that in her, “good 
taste is the dominating morality.” The 
same happens with the author; good 
taste is stronger in him than morals, 


ego;” 
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the one 
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but it is not always clear what hap- 
pened to the good taste. All that, how- 
ever, does not hinder him from fulfill- 
ing with zeal the task which he set 
himself, and this, as I believe, is, to 
enjoy at the cost of others. Work and 
pleasure are two ideas which—as he 
says in another place—can never be 
distinguished.” 

In the works of the author of “Un 
homme libre” one may find many hu- 
morous passages; many truly literary 
pages and scattered remarks full of 
dignity, although not new, such, for in- 
stance, as this: “Dogmas and laws 
were inculcated in our blood by pity 
and justice. To-day, when we have 
outgrown the best part, they only bind 
us with their formulas.”" Everything 
which he has written, dignified or not, 
deserves more or less the same appre- 
ciation. 

When one finishes reading the writ- 
ings of this youngest of the dilettanti, 
there comes to the mind, 1 do not know 
why, one of the personages of a novel, 
into whose mouth the author puts a 
dissertation about Louis II, King of 
Bavaria, about Wagner, about the es- 
sence of the ideal, closing the profound 
conversation by a sudden turn: “Ayant 
ainsi parlé, André cracha dans Veau.” To 
talk in the clouds and to spit in the wa- 
ter! Between these two poles vacil- 
lates continually the subtle mind of 
Maurice Barrés 


IV. 


Having thus discussed the idea of dil- 
ettantism in general, I have tried to 
point out, as far as possible, the differ- 
ences among its leaders, which do not 
permit us to put Renan’s talent on the 
same level with that of Barrés, or the 
psychology of Lemaftre with that of 
Anatole France. Now it is necessary 
what they have in common; 

is that unites them in 


to see 


what it one 
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camp, under one flag. This criticism 
can be more free, for it does not dis- 
turb the peace of the dilettani. Either 
from indifference to their own views or 
from a transcendental indulgence for 
other people’s views, they only pity 
those who would try to quarrel with 
them. Under the penalty of being 
called a simpleton, I shall try, however, 
to show, first, what it is which ap- 
parently gives them a characteristic 
superiority, and then, what it is which 
banishes from their works the hope of 
permanent renown. 

“One must understand everything!” 
Such is the password of the school. In 
that field the dilettanti are seeking for 
conquest and for glory; rich heirs of 
the culture of the centuries, they are 
familiar with all ideas, all convictions 
and all creeds. From the endless ex- 
periments made by humanity before 
them and for them they draw all 
science and all conclusions, not car- 
ing a bit for compatibility or harmony. 
Indeed, no one can object to a lack of 
principles in them; they have all prin- 
ciples; nor are they wanting in convic- 
tions; no one possesses more than they, 
no one has such a varied collection. To 
appropriate so many ideas, does it not 
trangress the limits set to intelligence? 
By transcendental sympathy to live the 
life of many people, very different in 
character and customs, is not this a 
wonderful increase of one’s personal- 
ity, condensing in one’s self as much as 
possible the essence of humanity? Does 
not this mean that one is a man of su- 
perior degree? 

With what a delightful feeling of ex- 


cellence do we breathe on these 
heights! 
All prejudices and duties, all laws 


and doctrines are under our feet; we 
cull and appropriate from every sys- 
tem, from every institution, only that 
which is better, more delicate, more in 
harmony with present requirements 


u“T’Ennemi des Lois,” p. 278. 
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and tastes; instead of breaking bru- 
tally with contrary institutions and 
systems, they are preserved for the al- 
ways possible contingency that the 
former will cease to please. In that 
way always, without irksomeness and 
without regret, with ever regenerating 
susceptibility, without interruption, 
flows delight after delight. It is so un- 
common, so easy and agreeable to 
play with ideas, to caress the intelli- 
gence with them, to squeeze out the 
essence, and, like the rich man sprink- 
ling his handkerchief with perfumes 
for the price of which one could main- 
tain a family, to give to life salt and 
delicious fragrance.” 


But even this psychological result, al- 
though free from all fetters, has al- 
Ways some mark of deformity. There 
is a higher sphere to which wings fly, 
the sphere in which all convictions and 
all sentiments live in harmony beside 
each other, and although not losing 
their contradictory characteristics and 
different colors, yet, precisely because 
they are different, possess new charm 
and shine the brighter. Between the 
easy and light religion of the Greeks 
and the sensual and brutal cult of the 
Pheenicians, between the foggy my- 
thology of the Norwegian Vikings and 
the fiery and pure ecstasies of the 
Spanish mystics, between the bloody 
conquests of the great conqueror and 
the noble efforts of the propagators of 
civilization, between the chemist who 
denies God and the nun who conse- 
crates herself to Him; between past 
and present; between falsehood and 
truth; between good and evil—why 
should we discriminate? why make a 
choice, which would become a volun- 
tary divinity, which would strip us at 
least of half the means of thinking and 
feeling? 

Not to be able to suffer at once all its 
different manifestations is to be weak 
in spirit; not to be able at once to re- 


12 Edouard Rod, **Le Sens de la Vie.” 
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ceive some thought without detriment 
to others, is to be narrow in mind. 
“Through and through religious, and 
meanwhile sceptic.”" A thorough sage 
does not retreat before the childish ob- 
stacle of contradiction; he knows how 
to understand; he knows how to love 
everything that man before has been 
able to love and to understand; that 
which others have had in crumbs, he 
has in one piece, and therefore he is 
as rich, as intelligent and as happy as 
all the others put together. 

Besides the consciousness of his own 
superiority the dilettante has also an- 
other satisfaction—a little smaller it is 
true, but at any rate as real and use- 
ful—he sees that the dazzled public 
acknowledge it. 

Truly it has been written of the 
greatest among the dilettanti: 


Irony, vacillation, which does not 
permit of aftirmation, but which does 
not excite a contrary opinion; a cer- 
tain abstract fancy, to which this phi- 
losophy, not bound by logic, inclines; 
everything which gained for him the 
applause of the superficial crowd, for 
which formerly he had such a con- 
tempt, induced him to laugh at himself 
and at others. 


Renan says himself: 


Most often success is the child of 
bad qualities. In Brittany I would 
write like Rollins; in Paris when I be- 
gan to sing the melodies hidden within 
me, everybody liked them, and I was . 
obliged, perhaps unhappily for myself, 
to sing further. 


Perhaps unhappily for himself! Not 
at all! Because the success was last- 
ing, as long as the author’s life lasted, 
and it will continue, even for some 
twenty years and more beyond the 
grave. 

The example set by the master is 


“Sous loeil des Bar- 


18 Maurice Barres, 
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strengthened by his pupils. The one 
who approaches most nearly to him, 
and perhaps is most like him, Anatole 
France, did he not gain his success by 
his later books, which are full of a re- 
fined irony? This success was greater 
than that which he had with his first 
poetry and his first novels. The lively 
sensuality in “Lys rouge” would per- 
haps be sufficient to secure success; 
but certainly “Thais” and “Opinions de 
M. JérOme Coignard” better prepared 
the sale of the well-known novels than 
“Poémes dorés” and “Desirs de Jean 
Servien.” Success to dilettantism, 
which raises the writer in his own eyes 
and gains the applause of the multi- 
tude! 


¥. 


But the superiority, which is claimed 
by the dilettanti themselves, and after 
them acknowledged by a section of the 
public, is it really superior? Are they 
really as open, full, subtle, satisfied, 
benevolent, as worthy of admiration, 
as they are supposed to be? Even if 
we granted to dilettantism all the qual- 
ities celebrated by its advocates, even 
if we saw in it the perfection of intel- 
ligence and the development of the 
most subtle qualities of life; even if 
dilettantism were all that its admirers 
claim for it, it would still be stained 
by one capital error, a defect so great 
as to warn superior minds and hearts 
against all its temptations; it does not 
take into consideration the will, it de- 
stroys the temper of moral strength. 

And we know that that by which a 
man is worthy of anything is the free 
effort of energy, of will, and by this 
energy, created work. To know and to 
enjoy does not always depend on us; 
but it does depend on us what use we 
make of freedom; what is the tendency 
of our will and what are its works. 
The natural habit of such a tendency 
as dilettantism takes away from those 
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whom it dominates more than it gives. 
The overgrowth of one kind of quality 
is at any rate a going astray from per- 
fection; and when this overgrowth is 
in favor of indifferent qualities, to the 
detriment of free will, what disturb- 
ance it causes and how it lowers the 
dignity of a human being! Let us say 
more: to give in to dilettantism with a 
hope of fuller development of the in- 
telligence is, on the one side, to lose 
everything; on the other, to gain noth- 
ing. From this method, which hides 
numerous dangers, one cannot really 
draw any important profit. As we 
know, the intelligence accomplishes 
two kinds of actions; the first, more 
passive and unconscious, is the gather- 
ing in the memory of facts and words, 
the storing of impressions of the ex- 
terior world; and 
proper to man, is the appreciation of 


the second, active 
the relations and value of ideas and no- 
tions which rise in our minds. By ac- 
tion of the first kind, we recognize; by 
the second, we understand and judge. 
The whole pride and care of dilettant- 
ism is to know; to understand and to 
judge, they consider a work pedantic 
and without value, good only for com- 
mon minds: “To use the intelligence 
for searching out the truth is to abuse 
it,’ we read in “Jardin d’Epicure,” 
“still less can it be employed to judge 
justly men and their works.” 

A little farther in the same book we 
read that “every piece of reasoning, if 
taken into consideration by a 
mind, will prove only the keenness of 
the reasoner; and in another, that “if 
morality should give the reins to rea- 
son, it would be conducted by different 
roads to the most monstrous 
quences.” At any rate, the fragility of 
science proves that it is unable to pro- 
vide a foundation for anything. “s- 
thetics have no basis. They are like a 
castle on the ice. People seek grounds 
for them in ethics. But there are no 
ethics. There is no sociology. There 


broad 


conse- 
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is also no biology.” These are the 
words of Anatole France; and other 
dilettanti have no more consideration 
for the human mind than he. 

“Everything is true—even 
are true,” says Jules Lemaitre. 

In an excellent article on “Le Sens de 
la Vie,” Edouard Rod sets forth, with 
great sympathy, what he calls the 
“Creed of the New Centuries; at the 
same point Lemaitre is afraid of his 
own dignity; and begins the avowal— 
which he finishes with a very peculiar 
amen—with a sceptical restriction: 
“Here is a Credo which I am giving, 
not overestimating its value.” Renan, 
again, meditating on the characteristics 
of ethics, says: “In this subject there 
stand opposite each other opinions as 
positive as they are contradictory; 
those who doubt, catch the stem of a 
straw when drowning; in fact we do 
not know anything.” 

The same distrust of reason decides 
him to choose the dialogue form to ex- 
plain his philosophical ideas. “The 
truth of such order,” says he, in the be- 
ginning of “‘Le Prétre de Nemi:” 


dreams 


one must neither directly contradict, 
nor directly affirm, otherwise it cannot 
be an object of scholarly deduction. 
We can only represent opposite fig- 
ures, to show which is strong, which 
is feeble, which has equilibrium and 
which is necessary. 


“I am not a priest,”’ he adds, proudly: 


I am a thinker; therefore my duty is 
to look clearly and see everything. A 
complete work ought to exclude criti- 
cism. Every thought must be brought 
out in such a way that the reader will 
be able to see at a glance both sides, 
which every truth possesses. 


The writings of dilettanti have 
plenty of such passages. The quota- 
tions already given show sufficiently 
what they ask of intelligence, of which 
they would be only too glad to seize the 
Such a program is in 


monopoly. 
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harmony with large horizons, flexibility 
of mind and the charm of the art of 
style; those qualities depend on the 
talent of the authors, and beyond that 
they are not the exclusive privilege of 
dilettantism. But no one can affirm, 
and the dilettanti themselves do not 
maintain, that in such a notion of in- 
telligence there is room for a judgment 
and a reason that choose and decide; 
or, therefore, for the highest qualities 
of the mind. They are so proud that 
they do not understend anything; they 
enjoy too much the juggling with sys- 
tems and a playful oscillation betwixt 
opposites. At any rate, that is their 
business and their right. But our busi- 
ness is to believe that in this world 
there are more important things, and 
our right is to prefer to- the gourmets 
the writers who appeal to our reason, 
and to interpret rules and truths which 
ohe can and must understand. Having 
no need of masters, either in the art of 
doubting or in the art of searching 
after appearances to cover our laziness, 
it is better and more right to do as did 
that man of common sense, La Bruyére; 
to call masters the authors of books 
which “elevate the mind and arouse 
noble sentiments.” 


VI. 


But dilettanti do not care much what 
service they render to humanity, good 
or bad. Not for the public, not for 
others, is dilettantism, it is for person- 
al satisfaction. The pleasure of life is, 
as it is known to be, the only reason- 
able aim, the only serious motive of 
judgments and deeds. If dilettanti 
were disappointed in all creeds, they 
would still preserve one rule of life: 
the search after pleasure. If nothing 
would resist criticism they would save 
one thing: admiration and love of them- 
selves. If all pleasure became dull for 
them they would keep one, called in- 
consistently and prettily “a kiss upon 
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the mirror.” One cannot deny that in 
that direction they have the courage of 
their own convictions. “I love only 
myself,” writes one of them, the one 
whose writings possess most warmth 
and sympathetic charm, “I love only 
myself, either in myself or in others.” 
“It means I am the same, like all.” I 
willingly believe that Jules Lemaitre 
wanted to add to many others one par- 
adox more. 

Anatole France speaks like a theo- 
retician defending his convictions; he 
makes egotism—the exclusive occupa- 
tion with its own impressions—the fun- 
damental basis of criticism and of all 
moral knowledge. “Criticism is like 
philosophy and history, a kind of novel 
for the use of intelligent and inquisi- 
tive minds, and every novel is, strictly 
speaking, an autobiography.” Thus 
speaks the author of “Lys rouge,” and 
he adds, as we have already said, that 
a “good critic is the one who relates 
his own incidents in the world of mas- 
terpieces.” Finally Barras, in his 
memorable “Examen,” thus concen- 
trates the essence of his doctrines. 
“Let us have the greatest love for our 
Ego; let us hide it from others, from 
barbarians.” And in another place he 
orders Seneca to pronounce a panegyric 
of egotism, “the estate surrounded by 
a hedge, in which we cultivate our Ego 
and enjoy it.” 

One might think that the question 
was about a purely speculative ego- 
tism. Not at all: this egotism often 
finds an opportunity of showing itself 
in real life. One of the dilettanti, 
speaking of the death of his best friend, 
sdys: 


The dead man left to me a souvenir, 
the possession of which is unpleasant; 
I cannot console myself with thinking 
that I shall not have anybody to pen- 
etrate, in a certain mania of intellectu- 
alism, which he only was able to ap- 
preciate and understand. Can it be 
that the emptiness which I feel after 
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Jules Tellier’s death covers with gray 
shadow his picture which I preserved 
in my memory? I feel too much, that 
with him a part of my self is dead... . 
Certain cells of my brain will be from 
this time unproductive, they were 
working only in order to have the 
pleasure of harmonic accord with his 
mind. I do not regret him, that he 
died being only twenty-six years old, 
but I regret those to whom his society 
was agreeable. . . . There are some 
artificially-grown impressions, which, 
when the first impulse burns out, are 
only agreeable so far as their conclu- 
sions can be discussed with some ma- 
niac of the same species. 


It is difticult to forget with what del- 
icacy of heart Renan rejoices at not 
being present at the death of his be- 
loved sister, and thus avoiding dis- 
agreeable impressions. From the pure 
heights on which Christianity brought 
up his youth, from enthusiasm for the 
truth and for the progress of humanity, 
Renan—in direct opposition to Taine, 
whose broad and honest mind marched 
continually up from darkness to light— 
descended more and more, until finally 
he came to preach Epicureanism and 
celebrate good living as the only aim of 
life. The last lesson, which in his old 
age he gave to the young people of his 
time, expresses, in cynical words, an 
intellectual and moral rule of dilet- 
tantism! “Dear children, it is not worth 
while to torment your heads in order 


to change one error into another. 
Amuse yourselves, because you are 
twenty years old.” 

It is not necessary to try to over- 


throw such doctrines; they fall down 
of themselves. The only argument 
which is efficacious against the theory 
of egotism is to show that it makes an 
error in its calculations, that it does 
not give the pleasure it promises. It 
is a certain thing that dilettanti re- 
nounce the greatest pleasure of life, 
which is to be conscious of possessing 
real truth, and to set one’s actions ac- 
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cording to it; to look boldly into destiny 
and walk courageously, without fear 
and hesitation, by the road which leads 
to the summit of the ideal. How is it 
possible that philosophers, who have 
made a most thorough analysis of 
pleasure, do not see in it perfection, the 
flower of the energy of the deed? To 
cease to act, or to act without knowing 
why—in a word, to become indifferent 
to action—is the same as to give up real 
pleasure and to stop the source from 
which satisfaction flows so abundantly. 

In vain dilettanti pride themselves 
on feeling everything which has been 
the pleasure of people and centuries in 
the past, by putting all those pleasures 
and ideas side by side with their minds 
at the same time. Truly they make 
only a picture without coloring and 
with fallacious shading. He who 
praises the lasciviousness or Alcibiades 
does not enjoy the pleasure that he 
had; neither do they experience the 
mystic ecstasies of the anchorites of 
the Thebaid who try to parody their 
saintly lives. 

I do not deny that a great effort is 
necessary in order to reach the heights 
of all convictions and all centuries; but 
‘it would be strange to think that the 
road to these lead 
through scepticism of the mind and 
sterility of the heart. Such efforts can- 
not be successful. Beside Kenan, who 
proclaims himself to be happy and 


summits should 
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quiet—and who perhaps at the end of 
his life was on the same level with 
his ideal, having descended very low, 
from “L’Avenir de la Science” to 
“L’Abbesse de Jouarre’—how many 
are there such as Anatole France, who 
mingles with his smile full of falsehood 
the bitterness of sarcasm; how many 
are there such as Maurice Barrés, who 
by his chilly search for unusual dis- 
coveries, testifies positively how little 
lasting and wholesome pleasure he has 
found; how many are there such as 
Jules Lemaitre, who stops amid his 
jokes (I dare say in order to cry) and 
shouts “I do not find the pleasure I 
want;” or, in another place: “Those 
who try, as I have done, to enter every- 
where, often do it because they have 
no home; and one must pity them!” 
In fact, I am ready to pity them, and 
willingly would I give them a place at 
my bright, warm hearth. But their 
foolish pride orders them so often to 
repeat that they are more comfortable 
out of doors in the darkness and cold! 
Let them stay there, if they like it bet- 
ter; they are masters of their own con- 
victions! But they must not call others; 
they must think how great a responsi- 
bility they weakening 
among their brothers the understand- 
ing of the truth, the love of good, the 
sense of duty, reason, conscience and 
will. 


assume _ by 


S. C. de Soissons. 











XI. 


A woman was walking in the bitter 
cold night, stopping at the Via Porta, 
as though hesitating which road to fol- 
low. 

It was nine o’clock and the street, 
usually so crowded, was deserted. The 
few gas jets were not sufficient to dis- 
pel the gloom; but one could see piles 
of stones, whitish colored mounds, 
shapes like cheveaur de frise. The 
demolition of the old street advanced 
but slowly, the rainy season having re- 
tarded the work; the inhabitants of the 
condemned houses had taken refuge in 
the streets and lanes near by, while the 
main thoroughfare lay dug up, un- 
paved, a chaos of lumber, beams, can- 
delabra, torn down and laid on the 
débris. The side-walk was trans- 
formed by the rain into pools of mud 
and filth. 

The woman decided to go on, raising 
her skirts, and stepping cautiously lest 
a misstep should land her in the mire. 
At last after many a slip and many a 
halt, she reached the third corner, and 
turning to the right seemed to be more 
certain of her way. 

After going a short distance along 
the Via Sedile di Porto she raised her 
eyes and saw a red lantern on which 
appeared in large letters: A la Ville de 
Paris. Furnished Rooms. The open 
door showed a statue of the Immacu- 
late Conception on a little stand, with 
two broken vases of dusty artificial 
flowers and a night-lamp with its flick- 
ering, wavering light. The woman en- 
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tered, stopped a second before the holy 
Image to make a sign of the cross and 
a brief prayer, then went on up the 
dark stairs. As she toiled up the damp, 
slippery stones, she heard a sound of 
hurried steps in the passage behind 
her. As well as could be seen in that 
dim light, it was a tall young man who 
overtook her, bent down as though to 
scrutinize her, and then, drawing back, 
said respectfully, “Good evening.” 

“Good evening,” replied the woman 
breathlessly. 

And the man hastened up, four steps 
at a time, leaving behind the odor of a 
cheap cigar. At the landing of the first 
floor the woman came to an open door 
giving on a kind of vestibule. There, 
seated near the table, a woman was 
knitting a long red stocking by the 
light of a lamp. She was enormously 
stout, this woman of fifty, her nose 
and her sharp little eyes almost lost in 
rolls of fat, her double chin hanging 
on her breast—in short, she was dull 
and unattractive looking. When the 
new arrival reached the door she greet- 
ed her by a nod. 

“Good evening, Donna Carmiella,” 
said the woman. 

“Good evening,” replied the other, 
without interrupting her work. 

“Did you keep my bed?” asked the 
woman timidly. 

“There are all the beds you want. 
Did you bring the five cents?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the woman, hastily 
fumbling in her pocket. 

The five cents were brought out one 
at a time by a withered, work-worn 
hand, which was then hidden again in 
the ample folds of the gown. Donna 
Carmiella pocketed the pennies after 
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having examined and rung them each 
one. 

“You see’—she spoke as though in 
explanation—“I can’t give credit. Ina 
house like mine there is great loss and 
but small profit.” 

“You are right,” sighed the woman. 
“Are there many here to-night?” 

“So, so,” grumbled the woman: 
“There are so many lodging-houses it 
kills trade. Would you believe there 
are places near, where you can get 
lodging for four cents, for three cents! 
Cellars, bah! Whereas here, for five 
cents, at least one is comfortable and 
the house is honest.” 

“Who occupies the other beds to- 
night?” 

“The third room? You know that is 
the best. There is Fortunata, the ser- 
vant woman, I let her bring her two 
little girls—eh, what will you, I must 
be charitable—they can sleep close. 
Then there is a new one, a young wom- 
an whom I saw to-day for the first 
time, she says her name is Maddelena 
Sgueglia; she looks ill and she coughs 
and coughs. I hope she'll let you 
sleep. The other two beds are empty.” 

“Then I am going to bed, good-night.” 

“Good-night. You are lucky, you; I 
must watch all night, and when every 
one else is up then I sleep—but that 
kind of sleep profits but little. You 
don’t leave me the penny for your cof- 
fee?” 

“Why—it—I can hardly spare—”’ 

“You'll kill yourself. Coffee is better 
than bread, believe me. A pennyworth 
of coffee on getting up, there’s nothing 


so strengthening. 

The woman shrugged her shoulders 
unconvinced, but slowly and unwill- 
ingly drew the sixth penny from her 
pocket. 

Donna Carmiella’s boast of the good 
repute of her house was not vain, for 
unlike others in the neighborhood the 
women occupied separate 
But to reach the women’s 


men and 


quarters. 
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two rooms they had to pass through 
the two occupied by the men. Each 
room had four beds, and beside each 
bed was a chair, and coarse canvas 
suspended by ropes which made a 
screen, but most of them did not take 
the pains to draw it; so in the dim 
light of the lamp which burnt all night 
by order of the police, the women as 
they passed through—wives or daugh- 
ters, young or old, acquaintances or 
strangers—could see them sleeping 
there after a day of toil or loafing or 
crime. The leaden hand of sleep lay 
heavy on them, their heads buried in 
the flat pillows, their deep breathing 
the only sign of life. The atmosphere 
was heavy with the fumes of impris- 
oned sleep, and greasy clothes reek- 
ing of tobacco and wine. 

The new cemer passed through 
quickly, looking neither to right nor 
left. Though she tried to tread noise- 
lessly, one or two awoke, and he who 
had passed her on the stairs even sat 
up; then she hastened on and reached 
the third room. This room was pre- 
cisely like the former two except that 
a holy picture was tacked up above 
each bed, a Mater Dolorosa, a San An- 
tonio, a San Gaetano, the Souls in Pur- 
gatory. Fortunata, the servant wom- 
an whose husband was ill at the hos- 
pital, slept in one bed, holding in her 
arms her youngest child, aged three, 
while the five-year old girl slept across 
her mother’s feet. In the second bed 
was the newcomer who, instead of ly- 
ing down, had put her pillow against 
the wall and was leaning back against 
it, her large eyes wide open. 

The woman went to the third bed 
and began to undress; their room was 
without the screens which separated 
the men’s beds. Just then the new- 
comer broke out into a spell of cough- 
ing, dry hacking coughs between which 
“Madonna, Oh Madon- 


she groaned, 


na! 
The distressing, incessant noise woke 
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Fortunata and the two little girls, who 
began to toss and complain. 

“Hush, hush!” murmured the moth- 
er, half-asleep, clasping the little one 
to her breast, and reaching out her 
hand to calm the other. 

The cough continued until at last 
Maddelena gave a cry of pain. 

“What is it, are you ill?” asked the 
last comer, from beneath the heavy 
covers. 

“Oh, so 
the pillow. 

“Keep quiet then, you'll only make 
yourself worse.” 

Both spoke in whispers, one because 
she was so exhausted, the other not to 
wake Fortunata and the children. 

“Have you had your cough long?” 

“Over six months, not an instant’s 
rest—it will kill me.” 

“I hope not,” the listener replied com- 
passionately. 

“It would be better so. 
am I in this world?” 

“You can do God’s will.” 

Maddelena leaned forward to see bet- 
ter the one who preached Christian 
submission; but in the dim light she 
only saw a parchmentlike brow, the 
rest of the face being hidden in a black 
scarf which the woman had wrapped 
around her head. As she leaned for- 
ward she coughed anew, and one of the 
little girls began to cry: 

“Mamma, mamma, she keeps me 
awake with her cough.” 

“Cover thy ears with the sheet,” 
murmured the mother, only half 
awake. 

“I still hear, tell her to hush and let 
people sleep.” 

“Thou art right, poor little one,” 
sighed the sick woman, “Ah, it is hard 
to have to keep this poor child awake.” 

“Canst not stop coughing?” asked the 
child, lifting up her pretty little head 
with its great dark eyes: “Go to the 
doctor, he’ll give thee a prescription 
and it will cure thee.” 


ill,” tossing her head on 


What good 
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“I went when I had money, and got 
a prescription, but it did not cure me.” 

“Why didst not go back?” 

“I had no more money.” 

“Thou art like us then?’ 

“Alas, if 1 had money 
here.” 

They were silent now, and in spite 
of the woman's coughing all slept. 
Slumber lay on all the house, on those 
men who were perhaps murderers and 
robbers; on the little girls; and on 
those women who after a day of hard 
work or bitter poverty, had come to 
cast themselves down in this room, un- 
known one to the other, forced by their 
need to mingle thus together, but freed 
for a time by that divine truce of re- 
pose, where one forgets all. 

For two hours silence reigned. 
and then in the street some belated 
wayfarer passed, a beggar or rag-pick- 
er, or one of those who gather up ends 
of cigars, or a drunkard singing in a 
growling voice some sentimental love- 
song. From time to time a _ sharp 
whistle was answered by another 
whistle, the well-known signal between 
rogues which makes the respectable 
tremble in their warm beds, behind 
their locked and barred doors. 

All at once the door opened and some 
one came in. 

“Who's there?” 
springing up. 

“It is I,” panted Donna Carmiella. 

“What is the matter?” 

“Don’t be frightened, it is nothing” 
—she spoke louder now, as though to 
wake the sleepers. 

“What is going on?” queried Fortu- 
nata, sitting up with her little girl in 
her arms, while the older slipped 
down to the floor and stood there look- 
ing around her in alarm. 

“Don’t be worried—an annoyance— 
that’s all. Nothing, nothing.” 

“What annoyance?” asked all 
women. 

“The police are in the house.” 


I'd not be 


Now 


cried Maddelena, 


the 
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Maddelena with a cry hid her face in 
her hands; Fortunata drew her two lit- 
tle ones to her; the third woman said 
nothing, but her teeth chattered. 

“Why are you so upset? Since you've 
done nothing, they won’t harm you. 
The police won’t eat you.” 


“Oh, Madonna, Madonna,” moaned 
Maddelena. 
“That also, that also,” stammered 


Fortunata amid her sobs. 

“But what is the matter, how can 
they harm you?’ snapped Carmiella, 
seeking to hide her secret anxiety. 

“Why are they coming here, since 
we've done no harm?” asked Madde- 
lena. 


“They come—they come—because 
they must. These visits are always 
paid.” 


“Yes, when they are seeking to ar- 
rest some one,” cried Fortunata, who 
seemed to be the best-informed. 

Maddelena, Fortunata and the two 
little girls began to lament as though 
they were about to be handcuffed and 
led to prison. The third was silent, as 
though paralyzed by terror. 

“No one is ever arrested at La ville 
de Paris,” exclaimed Donna Carmiella. 
“No one, do you hear? In my house 
there are neither thieves nor murder- 
ers.” 

But her tone was more daring than 
confident; one felt that she was not 
very sure. 

“And yet the officers are there. May 
we get up at least?” asked Maddelena. 

“It is too late, they are nearly here,” 
replied Carmiella, lowering her voice 
out of respect for the law. 

“Then they will see us lying here! 
Oh, what a disgrace,” cried Fortunata, 
hiding her face. 

“Hush, Fortunata, hush, you'll only 
make things worse.” 

“Mamma, mamma, I’m afraid of the 
police.” 

“That’s it! now the children begin to 
yell. It needed but that.” 
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Just then steps sounded, and all the 
women were silent from terror. Car- 
miella had lighted the lamp, whose 
beams fell upon Maddelena’s haggard 
face and disordered brown hair; upon 
Fortunata’s face all scarred from 
small-pox, and at thirty, so worn by 
labor and starvation and lack of rest 
that she looked fifty years old. The 
third woman had drawn up the sheet 
and only showed a wrinkled brow and 
two deep-set eyes—eyes that were full 
of humility, sadness and horror. 

From the neighboring room arose an- 
imated whispering, now angry, now 
ironical, and a sound of footsteps. 
Donna Carmiella listened, no longer 
seeking to conceal her fright. 

The door opened and the Sergeant of 
Police advanced. He had on civilian 
dress, but was followed by two men 
in uniform. The sergeant was a man 
of about thirty, with a light moustache, 
and rather handsome; but with a hard 
look, and so much annoyed at having 
to make a visit of inspection at this 
hour that he was in a very disagree- 
able mood. He approached Fortunata’s 
bed, as she looked at him pale and 
breathless. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked 
rudely. 

“Eccellenza, I sleep here.” 

“You’ve no home?” 

“No, Eccellenza, I can’t afford to rent 
a room.” 

“Then you are a vagabond?” 

“No, Eccellenza, I work; I am a ser- 
vant.” 

“Where?” 

“At the Cavaliere Scarano, at San 
Giacomo. Every one knows him. You 
can inquire.” 

“Your name?” 

“Fortunata Santaniello, at your ser- 
vice.” 

“Are these your children?” 

“Yes, Eccellenza.” 

“They’ve no father, eh?” 

“Oh, Eccellenza, what are you say- 
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ing,” cried the poor woman in con- 
fusion. “He is at the hospital— 
their father—poor Pasquale, my hus- 
band.” ° 

And she clasped her little girls to her 
heart amid her sobs. But the sergeant 
had already turned away and was 
questioning the sick woman, looking at 
ber more inquisitively, but also with 
more contempt. 

“What are you doing here?’ he 
asked frowning and chewing the end 
of his cigar. 

“I am getting a little rest, Signor,” 
she replied faintly. 

“Your name?” 

“Maddelena Sgueglia.” 

“No home?” 

i 

“A vagabond then?” 

“No, | fold newspapers.” 

“Impossible. How much do you get 
a day?” 

“Fifteen centesimi,” her voice trem- 
bling still more. 

“You say you fold papers, 
fancy you do something else.” 

“No, no, Signor, I am not what you 
pretend,” she cried in despair. “Ask 
about me to-morrow at Giornale da 
Napoli—Maddelena, the sick girl. They 
all know me—I beg you.” 

“Don’t get excited,” he answered 
roughly. “To hear them, they are all 
angels, in this house they all live like 
little saints—an old tale!” 

And he turned away again, anxious 
to get out of the close room, away 
from all this misery and squalor. He 
found himself face to face with Donna 
Carmiella, who was watching him 
anxiously and silently. 

“Do you take the names of all those 
who sleep here?” he asked, feeling in 
his pocket for matches to relight his 
cigar. 

“Surely, Eccellenza, surely! I always 
ask the names.” 


but I 
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“Asking it is not enough, you must 
keep a register.” 

“But, Eccellenza, I can’t read.” 

“It is obligatory. You will be fined, 
and I'll close the place.” 

“I will get one,” murmured the fat 
woman. 

The sergeant, seeing that there was 
some one in the last bed, approached it. 

“And you, what are you doing here?” 
he asked for the third time. 

“I came to pass the night,” the wom- 
an replied in a faint, quavering voice. 

“Do you often come?” 

“For some weeks; I have no home.” 

“You are a vagabond?” 

“No, Signor, no.” 

“How do you live?” 

“I have a pension.” 

“A pension? How much?” 

“Seventeen centesimi a day.” 

“And who pays you this pension, I'd 
like to know?” 

“The Government,” the woman re- 
plied, turning away her head. 

The sergeant cast a questioning 
glance at Carmiella, who, feeling a 
little encouraged, bent over and whis- 
pered a few words in his ear. The 
woman's face was still hidden, and 
when he spoke again it was less rudely. 

“Will you tell me your name?” 

She was silent. 

“You must do so.” 

Still no answer. 

“I order you to tell me your name,” 
he repeated impatiently. 

“I am called Louisa Bevilacqua,” a 
faint voice replied. 

“You have no surname?” 

“None.” 

“You have never had another name?” 

There was a second’s hesitation, and 
she seemed to take a painful resolve, 
then answered very quickly. 

“I am called Louisa Bevilacqua, and 
I have never had another name.” 

Then she sighed deeply. 


(To be concluded.) os? 
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NOTES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


From her own lips and as much as 
possible in her own words, I have set 
down these reminiscences of my old 
friend, Miss Louisa Courtenay.—M. H. 


The advent of a new century seems 
to set the youth of one approaching her 
ninetieth year still farther into the dis- 
tance, and it lends an access of “ven- 
erability” to one’s age to be able to say 
that one was born when the last cen- 
tury was still in its teens; a fact which 
makes the little details of domestic life 
as well as the graver events of child- 
hood’s recollections assume something 
of the importance of ancient history. 

When my father, Philip Courtenay, 
barrister-at-law, about the year 1810, 
took a house in Montagu Street, Rus- 
sell Square, he was ashameu to tell his 
professional friends that he had moved 
into so fashionable a neighborhood. A 
little later, my old friend W—— B——’s 
father bought a plot of land where 
Queen’s Gate now stands, for £800, and 
refused £40,000 for it a few years after- 
wards. The son of my father’s trustee, 
and our life-long friend, Sir Charles 
Morgan, lived with his wife, Sydney 
Lady Morgan, in a new house in Wil- 
liam Street, Lowndes Square, only one 
side of the square being then in ex- 
istence. There were toll bars at Ty- 
burn—where the Marble Arch now 
stands— at Hyde Park Corner, and at 
Kensington. 

My three brothers were at school at 
Putney, and it was one of my greatest 
pleasures to ride out with my father to 
see them. Our way lay along the 
King’s Road, Chelsea, which was then 
a thing of beauty, made up of orchards 
on either hand, and stately villas of the 
time of Anne and even earlier, standing 
behind tall iron gates wrought in fine 
scroll and ornament; and on each close- 


cropped lawn, it seems to me as I look 
back, there always stood a spreading 
cedar and a mulberry-tree. In spring 
time, when the orchards were a mass 
of pink and white, as a setting to the 
beautiful old houses, the scene was in- 
deed a fair one, and I have seen its 
destruction with sorrow. In those days 
we were sent to Chelsea, as to Ken- 
sington, for change of air after illness, 
or for the summer holidays. To Broad- 
stairs, the beloved Broadstairs of my 
youth, we went continually; the old 
black pier stood then as it does now, 
the work of the hand of man for once 
outliving a work of nature, for the 
rocky arch, which then stood out to sea 
on the other side of the pretty bay, has 
long since been swept away. There I 
first saw Queen Victoria—a chubby lit- 
tle girl of six, with a straw bonnet and 
a long green veil. 

To stand at the nursery window of 
the house in Montagu Street, and see 
the lamplighter running along, his lad- 
der upon his shoulder, to light the dim 
oil lamps was another of my earliest 
pleasures, and his swiftness of foot be- 
came proverbial in the saying: “Run 
like a lamplighter!’ When some years 
later came the discovery of gas, and 
the streets were lighted with it, the in- 
novation was considered rather vul- 
gar, Grosvenor Square holding out 
against it the longest of all. Another 
pleasure was to see the watchman get 
into his box at the corner of the street 
at nightfall, and perhaps there are few 
who can remember when “boxing the 
watch,” overturning his box upon the 
unfortunate watchman, rendering him 
a helpless and half-suffocated prisoner, 
was one of the amusements of the 
young bucks and dandies of the day. 
The street cries were many; that of the 
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“galanty” show, a kind of primitive 
magic-lantern, was my favorite, for the 
showman was sometimes called in for 
the children’s entertainment. 

Some of the inconveniences of the 
dress of eighty years ago can hardly be 
realized now-a-days; the universal low 
bodices, sometimes with a tippet, some- 
times without, and always fastened up 
the back, which made it impossible to 
dress without assistance, and the fra- 
gility of the white muslins and lawns 
most generally worn, even in winter. 
Perhaps our feet were the most help- 
less, shod always in low shoes and san- 
dals, both in and out of doors. The 
husband of a young friend of ours was 
always much annoyed if his wife's 
shoe-strings came untied when they 
were out walking together. He at last 
threatened, as they were going out late 
one afternoon, that he would go on 
without her if it happened again. They 
lived in Grosvenor Street, and before 
reaching the square a passer-by said, 
“Your shoe-strings are untied, ma’am,” 
pointing to the two long black ribbons 
trailing on the ground. The lady 
stopped to tie them, and her husband, 
true to his word, walked on, but waited 
round the corner, just out of her sight. 
What was his horror to see his wife 
suddenly run across the street and hit 
a strange gentleman a smart blow on 
the back, crying, “You wretch, why 
didn’t you wait for me?’ The soles of 
our outdoor shoes were thicker, but I 
can remember the time when even 
gaiters, a novelty from France, had not 
made their appearance, while boots, 
another Parisian innovation, and called 
bottines, with cloth tops, came some 
years later. On the other hand, taste 
was simpler and dress cheaper. Girls 
never wore silk of an evening, and the 
best Paris dressmaker charged six or 
seven guineas for a dress which now 
costs twelve or fourteen. A young lady 
never wore a wreath, only a flower in 
her hair, until her marriage. My fa- 


ther wore a jabot, and always dressed in 
biack after my mother’s death; his 
hats were of beaver, and for evening 
dress his trousers were made tight to 
the ankle and called pantaloons. His 
friends wore coats of divers colors, 
blue cloth with brass buttons being the 
most usual. 

The inconveniences of dress were as 
nothing to the difficulty of getting 
about in those days; it was impossible 
for a lady to walk abroad unattended— 
even the short distance to church on 
Sundays she was followed by a servant 
carrying her prayer-book. Until my 
father set up his carriage he kept rid- 
ing horses for himself, and ponies for 
my brothers and me. Our groom was 
an old Lifeguardsman who had been 
through the Peninsular War and at the 
Battle of Waterloo. He had many a 
tale to tell and was a great favorite 
with us children. I owed to him, some 
years later, the good view I had of 
Queen Victoria on her way to open her 
first Parliament. I was out riding and 
found St. James’s Street blocked; I 
was about to turn back when the 
groom said, “It’s my old regiment 
that’s keeping the line, miss. I think 
I can get them to let you stand your 
horse between two of the troopers; it’s 
not such a big one.” No sooner said 
than done, and I found myself com- 
fortably wedged in between two 
mounted Lifeguardsmen as the Queen 
passed in her youthful majesty and 
state, to open the first of her long 
series of Parliaments. 

My father was fond of horses, and 
when going on circuit would send his 
horses on and post part of the way, 
riding the remainder. <A point of eti- 
quette among barristers made it con- 
sidered not correct that they should 
travel by the stage-coach when going 
on circuit, for fear they should curry 
favor with the attorneys. So four of 
them would club together and take a 
postchaise. As a proof of the simpler 
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habits of those days, I may mention 
that it was usual among barristers that 
their clerks should act as butlers; they 
lived in the house, had charge of the 
wine and plate, went to chambers in 
the morning, and waited at table of an 
evening. Dinner was served at 4 or 5 
o'clock, and as barristers went back to 
chambers afterwards they did not sit 
so long over their wine as most men. 

I only remember travelling by stage- 
coach once; we travelled generally in 
our own carriage with post-horses. It 
was on returning from Brighton after 
the holidays, and we had a spill on the 
way, all four horses coming down, 
which was considered rather an un- 
usual thing. Nobody was much hurt, 
and after a short delay we went gaily 
on again, and I think there was some 
truth in the remark I heard from an 
old coachman some years later on the 
first introduction of railways, “When 
there’s a coaching accident, why, there 
you are, but when there’s a railway 
accident, where are you?” It was a 
beautiful sight te see the start of the 
Brighton to London mail-coach, and 
one of the favorite amusements of vis- 
itors—the fine turn-out, the four ost- 
lers standing with their hand on the 
corner of the horse-cloths, and, on the 
stroke of the clock, their simultaneous 
spring back as the coachman raised his 
whip, and the horses sprang forward 
as if consciously proud and happy. I 
am free to confess that my favorite 
mode of conveyance in towns was the 
sedan-chair. How else could one be 
certain, even in the most boisterous 
weather, to arrive at one’s destination 
dry, warm and tidy, nipped up as one 
was in one’s own hall, and set down 
in that of the house where one’s din- 
ner or ball was going on? Edinburgh 
and Bath were the last places where I 
was thus conveyed to evening parties; 
in London the sedan-chair had just be- 
come extinct. Travelling was so ex- 


pensive, that gentlemen thought twice 
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before accepting an invitation for a 
week’s shooting. It took three days 
and cost £10 to go from Edinburgh to 
London. I have no recollection of my 
first journey by a railway train, but I 
do remember that the first use we 
made of the electric telegraph was to 
inquire for the Derby winner at the 
Paddington Great Western Railway 
station. 

When the twopenny London post- 
office was established, it was not eti- 
quette to make use of it for private 
letters, and I remember my father’s 
annoyance when a stupid footman had 
posted a letter to Sir Robert Peel in- 
stead of sending it by a groom. “It 
seems so impertinent to send a private 
letter to a man like Sir Robert Peel 
by post.” Invitations and their an- 
swers were always sent by hand. 

The drinking and swearing habits of 
those days did not come much under 
my personal observation, and yet I saw 
enough of them to appreciate the im- 
provement that has taken place since 
then. Gentlemen were often tipsy at 
balls, and I remember on one occasion 
my partner not coming to claim his 
dance because his friends had just led 
him away tipsy. Scotland was far 
worse than England, and one New 
Year’s Day at Edinburgh I did not see 
one sober man in the streets. Swear- 
ing was almost universal, and I have 
heard oaths drop from the lips of peer- 
esses. One old general of our acquain- 
tance was so inveterate a swearer that 
a clergyman friend of his implored him 
to at least render his expletives harm- 
less by substituting the words “corks 
and bottles” for his habitual oaths. I 
had a parrot at the time and taught 
him to say “corks and bottles.”’ One 
day the general came to call and soon 
broke out into his old habit, upon 
which the parrot from the next room 
cried, “Oh, fie, General, say corks and 
bottles.” 

My first acquaintance with the stern- 














realities of life occurred when I was 
about five years old, in witnessing my 
mother’s grief on hearing that her 
friend, Mrs. Perry, and her eldest 
daughter, Honoria, had been seized by 
Algerine pirates in the Mediterranean 
on their way home from Italy, and 
held to ransom. I believe they were 
well and honorably treated during their 
captivity, which was not a long one, 
the money for their ransom being 
quickly forthcoming. Often, too, I 
have heard my father relate how, when 
he was six or seven years old, he was 
travelling through France with his pa- 
rents and they were detained no less 
than five years at Boulogne by the 
Revolutionary Government before be- 
ing allowed to sail for England. He 
well remembered being stopped by the 
mob when out walking with the nurse- 
maid, and they were both forced to 
dance round a bonfire, in which was 
being burned an effigy of poor Marie 
Antoinette. On another occasion he 
went into a pastry-cook’s shop to buy 
some pate de guimauve, of which he was 
very fond, and tendered an assignat in 
payment. The man took it, but re 
marked that a young gentleman with 
a fine gold watch ought to be ashamed 
to pay for his purchase with an assig- 
nat. 

I have said that Sir Charles and 
Lady Morgan were among our oldest 
and most valued friends, and at their 
little house in William Street one met 
many of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of English society. As, during 
her early visits to Paris, the authoress 
of “The Wild Irish Girl” and “France” 
had known Humboldt, Talma, the 
Marquise de Villette, Voltaire’s “belle 
et bonne,” who had sent her a copy of 
her “Fables,” General La Fayette—a 
great favorite with both husband and 
wife—and Benjamin Constant, so in 
London she numbered Lady Caroline 
Tamb, Lady Charleville, Lady Cook 
and many remarkable and prominent 
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men, the Duke of Wellington for one, 


among her friends. Lady Morgan had 
inherited none of her father Robert 
Owenson’s good looks. The latter had 
been a remarkably handsome man, and 
the near relative of Oliver Goldsmith, 
who had introduced him to Garrick at 
the commencement of his career as an 
actor, and perhaps to this relationship 
Lady Morgan may have owed some- 
thing of her literary talent. She had 
rather a broad face, thoroughly Irish 
in expression and feature, and the de- 
scription given of her by one who had 
known her in Dublin before she settled 
in London was a faithful one, except 
as regarded the “wig”—she had abun- 
dant and still dark hair to the last: 
“Hardly more than four feet high, with 
a slightly curved spine, uneven shoul- 
ders and eyes, Lady Morgan glided 
about in a close-cropped wig, bound 
by a fillet or solid band of gold, her 
face all animation, and with a witty 
word for everybody.” She never told 
her age, and concealed it very success- 
fully. Hearing that someone had 
called her short, she was annoyed: “He 
should have said little, not short.” Her 
dress has been described as presenting 
“a gorgeous and picturesque appear- 
ance.” She made her clothes herself. 
Writing from Paris in 1818 to her sis- 
ter, Lady Clarke, she says she is at 
work on a white satin gown with a 
lace flounce; the skirt is finished, and 
she is about to make the corsage; “but 
of corsage there is hardly any,” so it 
will not be much trouble to make. An- 
other letter speaks of the lighting of 
the theatres in Paris with gas: “The 
fair portion of the auditory to a man 
inveigh against it because it does not 
‘become’ the complexion so well as 
the light of spermaceti.” 

Sir Charles was an inveterate pun- 
ster, and for all her wit and humor his 
wife neither cared for nor understood 
his puns. She was consulting me one 
day about getting a new back breadth 
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for a velvet dress, and complaining 
that it was so expensive. “Not at all, 
my dear,” said her husband, “the 
cheapest thing there is, for when it is 
old it looks as if it were sat in.” We 
all laughed, but she repeated, “Satin, 
satin, I don’t understand.” They were 
a most attached couple, and she often 
used to exclaim, “I am a very distin- 
guished woman”—a murmur of polite 
acquiescence from the company—“I am 
a literary woman with a good hus- 
band.” Each had an appreciative ad- 
miration of the powers of the other. 
Sir Charles was a highly cultivated 
Inan and a very good writer. Lady 
Morgan’s social brilliancy led to the 
claims of her husband being over- 
looked by the “polloi,” though he was 
tar from commonplace. His wife was 
genuinely proud of him, and remarked 
to me once how much better claim men 
like him and my father had to be “‘lit- 
erary” than the scribblers to whom the 
title now-a-days is awarded. Mr. Grote 
asked me if I had remarked “how 
much backbone the ‘Athenzeum’ (pa- 
per) had lost” by his death. Sir Charles 
had been a constant contributor. 
Towards the end of her life Lady 
Morgan’s eyesight failed, and I helped 
her with her “Passages from my Auto- 
biography,” copying and writing to her 
dictation. On one occasion I happened 
tu make a Latin quotation. “Is that 
Latin?” she said; “put in that, put in 
that. Make the gruel thick and slab!’ 
After her death, with her niece Sydney, 
I went through all Sir Charles’s and 
her letters before their marriage with 
a view to their publication. The let- 
ters were delightful, but we decided 
against giving them to the world; half 
a century ago there was a greater reti- 
matters than there is 


cence in such 


now, and the private letters of cele- 


brated people were held more sacred. 
I remember to this day one of his 
which was a long and impassioned la- 
ment at her absence, he being at Bar- 
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on’s Court with Lord and Lady Aber- 
corn, while she was amusing herself 
in Dublin, where he was a little jeal- 
ous of her flirtation, and entreating her 
in moving terms to come back quickly. 
Her answer to the pathetic appeal be- 
gan, “Well, I am coming, you wretch!” 

Madame d’Arblay lived in a small 
house either in Bolton Street or Half 
Moon Street, I cannot recollect exactly 
which. She was a very old lady, living 
a retired life, and 1 had no personal 
acquaintance with her; but our ac- 
quaintance with her son, the very 
sight of her house as I passed it, 
seemed to make a living link with the 
great past—with all the learning and 
the wit, the art, the life of Court and 
coterie of the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century. Her son was a clergy- 
man, and at that time curate of St. 
Pancras. He was very fond of color, a 
taste we attributed to his French ori- 
gin, and he rarely kept to the regula- 
tion of black and white. His old vicar 
would say, “Mr. d’Arblay, that is a 
very nice tie or waistcoat, but do you 
think it is quite clerical?’ 

I knew the Miss Berrys, and went 
frequently to their house in Curzon 
Street. They always received when 
they put a candle in the window. They 
offered you a “dish of tea,” and said 


obleeged, and pronounced ‘“Twicken- 
ham,” Twittenham; but I néver heard 
them “damn” the teapot when it 


burned their fingers as I have seen it 
stated in some lately published me- 
moirs. They rouged—it was part of 
their dress, having been indispensable 
in their youth. I never believed the* 
story of Horace Walpole’s proposal; 
nor—although we have it on her own 
authority in the laudatory epitaph Miss 
Mary Berry composed on herself, in 
which she describes herself as of “re- 
markable personal beauty and consid- 
erable superiority of intellect’—could 
Il ever understand why she stood upon 
so much higher a pedestal than did her 
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sister, though she had fine regular 
features to the last. The epithet of 
“Elderberry and Gooseberry,” often ap- 
plied to them, seemed to me altogether 
unjust to Miss Agnes. 

I thought Mary Berry’s sense of 
humor was not very strong, or it would 
have withheld her from writing that 
epitaph, and the only time I ever heard 
her relate a French anecdote she 
missed the point of it. She was telling 
us that the Prince de Poix was staying 
at Chantilly on a visit to King Louis 
XV, and one night wished to go to an- 
other part of the palace to visit a 
friend. He was stopped by a sentry 
with, “On ne passe pas.” The Prince 
expostulated and named himself, “Je 
suis le Prince de Poix.” “Vous pouvez 
étre le Roi des Féves, mais vous ne 
passerez pas.” In telling the story 
Miss Berry said “roi des haricots,” 
missing the point of the story altogeth- 
er. 

Both sisters were exceedingly good 
company, and when the younger one, 
Miss Agnes Berry, was eighty-three, so 
vigorous and active was she that I 
remember one Sunday afternoon going 
to call at Curzon Street, when she had 
just come in from church, and on some 
allusion being made to her doings, she 
laughingly exclaimed, “I think I shall 
have to wear a ticket on my back say- 
ing that I am eighty-three, and then 
people won’t expect me to do so much.” 
To hear their reminiscences of bygone 
days was my constant delight, and I 
shall never forget one special occasion 
towards the close of their lives. It was 
in the summer, and they had moved 
from London to a small house on Rich- 
mond Hill. I was spending the day 
with them, and an old gentleman ar- 
rived who had known them in their 
youth. The whole afternoon passed in 
conversation between the three old peo- 
ple about a visit they had paid to Paris 
together in the palmy days of Louis 
XVI, before the threatening clouds of 
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revolution had begun to gather; I sat 
by, an entranced and silent listener as 
the cross-fire of “do you remember?” 
brought out one old-world memory af- 
ter another, and trait upon trait of the 
old régime. 

I must have been very young, not 
more than fourteen or fifteen, when my 
father took me to my first dinner-party; 
the occasion was a special one, to meet 
Southey and Wordsworth; the latter 
was an old friend, but my father had 
never met Southey. I was placed by 
him at dinner, and had a good oppor- 
tunity of judging of his noted taciturn- 
ity, for he never spoke a word. We 
had some roast mutton, and a dish of 
laver stood before me; those were the 
days of side dishes, and of silver 
épergnes with artificial flowers in them. 
My father was held tobesomething of a 
gourmet, and I was not his daughter 
for nothing, so after waiting a few 
moments to see if it would be handed 
round I helped myself to some of the 
laver from the dish before me. Then 
Southey spoke: “Young lady, I am glad 
to see that you appreciate laver; give 
me some.” I did so and he relapsed 
into silence, which remained unbroken 
till the end of the meal. Some time 
later my father met Southey at Lord 
Lonsdale’s and wrote to me of his si- 
lence, comparing it with Wordsworth’s 
conversation, “the richest I have 
known.” It is interesting to me to 
have this appreciation of my father’s 
upon Wordsworth’s conversation, when 
he numbered among his friends such 
men as Mackintosh, Sydney Smith and 
many others of the best talkers of the 
day. I do not think he knew Luttrell 
or Macaulay. The fame of the latter 
was not established till a later day, 
and my own intimacy with Mr. Lutt- 
rell began with my staying with him 
(the only other visitor) at the house of 
a friend. I never met Charles Lamb, 
but I seemed to know him and to love 
him through Wordsworth, if only for 
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that one description: “Lamb! frolic and 
tender!” 

When Sydney Smith wrote of Sir 
James Mackintosh, “His memory, vast 
as it was, he used so as to make it a 
delight and instruction to his hearers, 
instead of making it the dreadful en- 
gine of colloquial torture into which 
we have sometimes seen it erected,” 
the latter words referred to Macauley, 
who sometimes talked Sydney Smith 
down, and the allusion was recognized 
by all who knew them. When Macau- 
lay was ill with quinsy, Sydney Smith, 
who had been to inquire after his 
health, told us he was suffering most 
“from suppressed conversation,” and 
that having “talked for forty minutes 
the patient felt greatly relieved.” I also 
remember old Lord Lansdowne’s re- 
mark that he wished he were as “cock- 
sure about anything as Tom Macaulay 
was about everything.” 

I do not know whether Sydney Smith 
was “cocksure,” or even sure about 
everything, but certain I am that al- 
most everything was matter for a jeu 
de mots with him. Nothing escaped 
him, and I am inclined to wonder 
whether, in this more nervous age, 
such constant fireworks would not be 
found a little trying. We knew him 
well, and I remember on one occasion, 
in February or March, he was in resi- 
dence as Canon of St. Paul’s and came 


to dinner. Some rhubarb, tart was of- 
fered him. “What’s this?” “Rhubarb 
tart, sir.” “Rhubarb! A very good 
thing, a very good thing, and 
here,” as the powdered sugar was 
presented, “is the magnesia.” The 


jest was trivial enough, and yet it 
remains, with the manner in which it 
was uttered, present to my mind after 
the lapse of nearly three-quarters of a 
century. Mrs. Sydney Smith was a 
tall, handsome and stately lady. 

Of all my many interesting dinner- 
parties, I think I most enjoyed those 
of Mr. Rogers. I must have been some- 
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thing of a favorite with the old man, 
for I have had the honor of dining with 
him when Mr. Luttrell and I were the 
only guests, and here I am glad to be 
able to clear Rogers’s memory of one 
ill-natured incident, which has long and 
mistakenly been attributed to him, and 
which got into print when the late Mrs. 
Crosse wrote her charming essay upon 
Luttrell—“‘An old Society Wit”—in the 
“Temple Bar Magazine.” The accept- 
ed and quite erroneous version of the 
story ran that on one occasion in Paris 
Rogers and Luttrell were at the Louvre 
together, that a party of English la- 
dies hailed the latter and he stopped 
to speak to them. Rejoining Rogers, 
he was asked, “Who were they?” and 
replied, “I don’t know; they asked if 
my name was Luttrell?” “And was 
it?’ This in the mouth of Rogers 
would have been a cruel sneer, Mr. 
Luttrell being a natural son, and it has 
often been quoted as an instance of the 
cynicism which could not spare his 
dearest friend. The true version of 
the incident, as I heard it numerous 
times from Mr. Rogers himself, he gave 
as a glaring instance of Lord Dudley’s 
well-known absence of mind. It was 
he, and not Rogers, who was with 
Luttrell at the Louvre; the ladies had 
asked the latter “if my name was not 
Holland?” And Lord Dudley had said, 
“And was it?” in sheer absent-minded- 
ness. Luttrell was Rogers’s dear 
friend, and I am sure he would never 
have dreamt of wounding him so. 

At another of Mr. Rogers’s dinners I 
remember his telling Mrs Norton—then 
in all the radiance of her beauty—he 
had heard a rumor of a young lady’s 
engagement to be married, and that 
Lord Melbourne was going to give her 
a dot. “A dot?’ exclaimed Mrs. Nor- 
ton. “Yes, he will probably give her 
his blessing in the form of a curse.” 

Perhaps I listened most breathlessly 
to a conversation on another occasion 
between one of his guests and Mr. 














Rogers about Pope. His guest asked 
if it were true that he had seen Pope? 
Mr. Rogers replied that it was impos- 
sible, but that he had met a man who 
had often seen him. He had once been 
down to Twickenham with his friend 
Mr. Boddington and while crossing the 
ferry he had pointed out Pope’s villa 
to him; upon this the ferryman re- 
marked that the villa had been much 
altered since Mr. Alexander Pope’s 
time. So they had fallen into conver- 
sation, and the man, in reply to Mr. 
Rogers’s question whether he remem- 
bered Mr. Pope, said he remembered 
him well; “Mr. Alerander Pope”—with 
a stress on the Alerander—‘“used to 
come down most days for a row in my 
father’s boat. I was a lad then, and 
helped my father. When the weather 
was bad, he would be brought down 
in his sedan-chair—for he was a deli- 
eate gentleman; chair and all would be 
put in the boat, and he sat in it whilst 
we rowed him up and down.” Cannot 
one see him—the little hunch-backed 
delicate gentleman, looking out from 
his chair on the silvery Thames—more 
silvery then than now at Twickenham 
Reach—as he took his solitary airing, 
despite bad weather, up and down? 

I frequently met the Duke of Wel- 
lington. It would be difficult, I think, 
for the present generation to realize the 
adoration with which that great man 
was regarded in those days of my 
youth. There have been wars since the 
Napoleonic wars, and we have known 
the emotions of enthusiasm and sor- 
row, of pride in conquest, even the 
anguish of temporary disappointment; 
but the element of peril to hearth and 
home has always been happily absent. 
Only once, some forty years later, have 
I known the faintest shadow of it, 
when a third Napoleon seemed for a 
moment agitated by a feeling of ag- 
gression against England, when people 
told each other from “well-informed” 
sources that the invasion of this coun- 
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try was a matter “not of days but of 
hours,” and when that Volunteer move- 
ment sprang into being which, in an- 
other forty years, was to give so good 
an account of itself six thousand miles 
away from these shores. 

The Czar Nicholas, Nana Sahib, the 
Mahdi, Mr. Kruger have in their day 
been conspicuous figures on a horizon 
black with the clouds of war and red 
with bloodshed; but the horizon was 
always a distant one, they threatened 
some far-off fringe of empire, or more 
or less intangible prestige, and none of 
them could for one moment compare 
in the popular mind with “Boney,” 
whose name sufficed to make the vil- 
lage children scream. Like a great 
Goliath he stalked backwards and for- 
wards over Europe, halting now and 
then at his Boulogne Camp to throw a 
hungry look across the silver streak 
which separated him from the only 
morsel he had not yet dared to snatch; 
but no man knew how soon he might 
so dare and the menace and the peril 
were present realities to the people of 
England. The paucity of news, the 
slowness with which it travelled, left 
rumor free to deck his image with 
many a strange and dreadful attribute; 
tidings filtered slowly week by week 
into the heart of the country and abode 
there, which would now be flashed like 
lightning, and overlaid by fresh layers 
of news within a few short hours. 

In Handel’s oratorio “Judas Macca- 
beeus” there occur the well-known 
lines— 


From mighty kings he took the spoil, 
And with his acts made Judah smile, 


which are lamentable as a rhyme but 
good as a sentiment. Such a smile had 
the Duke of Wellington called up on 
the face of England in my infancy, and 
I grew up under its influence. Perhaps 
the circumstance of our having, as I 
have before mentioned, an old soldier- 
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servant, who had been through the 
Peninsular War and at Waterloo, who 
attended us children in all our rides, 
and whose ideal and idol the 
Duke, helped to cultivate our hero- 
worship to its fullest extent. I can 
still hear his hurried “The Duke, 
miss!” whenever we met him in my 
daily rides, as his hand went up instant 
and rigid to the salute, and the good 
fellow would be made happy for the 
day by the answering well-known 
touch of the hat. In our childish pas- 
times in Russell Square some episode 
of the war was our invariable game, 
and as invariably our eldest brother 
chose the part of the Duke; after that, 
the rest of us might impersonate any 
character we pleased, but however 
great might have been our secret de- 
sires, we never dared express the wish 
the Duke” even for half an 
hour. As I grew older, I remember 
how our hearts burned within us—for 
things learned by word of mouth al- 
ways sink deepest—when we were told 
how ill our hero had been used during 
the Peninsular War; the Opposition 
dead against him, the Government sup- 
porting him badly and half-heartedly, 
and how, after St. Sebastian, he had 
told a friend that he was ashamed to 
go out riding, for fear of meeting the 
men to whom pay was owing, and to 
whom he was unable to give it. Cer- 
tainly, in this respect at least, things 
have altered for the better since those 
days. 

The mention of Russell Square brings 
to mind that about the year 1829 the 
Charles Kembles live at 79 
Great Russell Street, at the corner of 
Montagu Place, a large, 
house which, after they left it, was in- 
cluded in the new courtyard of the 
British Museum, and became the libra- 
rian’s quarters, Panizzi being the first 
Fanny Kemble, whose ac- 


was 


“to be 


came to 


commodious 


occupant. 
quaintance I then made, and retained 
until her death, had just gone on the 
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stage, and my youngest brother, aged 
nine, having been taken to see her act, 
conceived a childish adoration for her 
which was a source of amusement to us 
all. Heranked her far above all other 
human beings, and would himself re- 
late in after years, that on one occa- 
sion, when he was leaving the Square 
garden—for which he had a key but 
the Kembles had not—he had seen her 
approaching and ran to offer her his 
key. She accepted it;* “her hand 
touched mine, and I believe I trembled 
for half an hour afterwards.” 

It struck me that Fanny Kemble was 
no great actress, a fact she readily 
acknowledged, and which Charles Gre- 
ville, in his Memoirs, bluntly stated. 
“He says that I was a bad actress,” 
she once said to me in talking of the 
Memoirs, “‘which was true enough, but 
when he goes on to say tnat there was 
a very good young actress attached to 
the company, who was never allowed 
to have a leading part on my account— 
although my father made love to her— 
he is quite wrong. It may be that my 
father made love to her—it was his 
way with all pretty women, but 
Charles Greville need only have looked 
down a file of old play-bills to see that 
the actress he alluded to, Miss Ellen 
Tree, afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean, 
constantly appeared in leading parts 
while I was acting.” Such are the in- 
accuracies into which an accurate man 
may fall. Both Charles and Henry 
Greville were intimate friends of 
Fanny Kemble until their death. 

Such a Benedick as Charles Kemble 
I have never seen; indeed, in my opin- 
ion he was unapproachable in high 
comedy, and his daughter may well 
in her “Records of a Girlhood,” 
was one of the best Romeos 
best Mercutio that ever trod 
the stage. The elder Kembles had re- 
tired before my time, and I only knew 
never cared for 

When he was 


say, 
that he 
and the 


them by hearsay. I 
Macready as an actor. 
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making his farewell to the stage, a 
French friend asked me to go and see 
him for the last time. Macready was 
much admired by the French. At first 
I refused, but at length accepted the 
offer of a box. He played the First 
Part of “Henry IV,” in which I con- 
fess I did not like him, and then “The 
Provoked Husband,” which delighted 
me. “He is excellent in high comedy,” 
I exclaimed; “what a pity he ever took 
to tragedy!” It was explained to me— 
I think by Horace Twiss—that when 
Macready had first come to London he 
intended to play comedy, but his 
friends dissuaded him. “There is 
Charles Kemble,” they said, “and El- 
liston and Abbott, so there is no room 
for you. On the other hand, Young is 
going, Kean the elder also, and there 
is a good opening for a new tragedian.” 
So was an indifferent tragic actor—if 
the story be true—made out of a good 
comedian. Young had realized a hand- 
some fortune when he retired. We have 
it on Fanny Kemble’s authority, that 
he told Lord Dacre he had earned 
£4,000 a year in his profession, and 
she adds that he was “prudent and 
moderate in his mode of life, and, 
though elegant, not extravagant in his 
tastes.” I remember Abbott, though 
he made no great impression. He acted 
Romeo to Fanny Kemble’s Juliet at her 
first appearance in 1828, though old 
enough to be her father. She says, 
and I thoroughly agree with her, that 
“he was not below inoffensive medi- 
ocrity,” and “a very amiable and 
worthy man.” How well are the terrors 
of that “first night’ described by 
Fanny Kemble! Her father’s anxious, 
“How is she?” every few minutes at 
the dressing-room door; sitting 
ready dressed, with the tears rolling 
down her cheeks—her dear “Aunt Dall” 
delicately replacing the rouge as the 
tears washed it away; Mrs. Davenport, 
who played the part of Nurse, reiterat- 


she 
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ing “Courage! courage! dear child! 
Poor thing! poor thing!” and Keeley, 
who was acting Peter, crying in “that 
irresistibly comical, nervous, lachrymose 
voice of his, ‘Never mind ‘em! Don’t 
think of ‘em any more than if they 
were so many rows of cabbages!’ ” 
The above description of Mr. Kee- 
ley’s voice is admirably exact, and in 
farce I have known no actors to com- 
pare with him and his wife. Their 
Touchstone and Audrey were beyond 
praise, and to this day I cannot forbear 
laughing when I think of his “A poor 
virgin, sir, an iil-favored thing, sir, but 
my own,” or his “Bear your body more 
seeming, Audrey.” Mrs. Keeley’s Jack 
Sheppard was tragic almost; her “I am 
twenty-two years old” sending a thrill 
through the theatre. She was my inti- 
mate friend, and for many years my 
neighbor when lived, until her 
death, in Pelham Crescent. I knew her 
two daughters, with one of whom I 
acted in private theatricals. They 
were charming women and both died 
young. One married Albert Smith, 
whose “Mont Blanc” was one of the 
most delightful as it was the first of its 
kind of popular entertainments, pre- 
ceding Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and 
their followers. The other Miss Keeley 
married, as his first wife, Mr. Montagu 
Williams. Towards the close of her 


she 


long life, Mrs. Keeley was honored 
with a summons to Windsor. She 
entered the royal presence’ with 


an apology: “I can no longer make a 
curtsey, ma’am.” “No more can I, Mrs. 
Keeley,” the instant gracious 
response, acknowledging that touch of 
nature which makes queens and come- 
dians kin. 

My father was an inveterate theatre- 
goer; his visits to Paris had made him 
a fanatic for the French stage, and he 
used to take my brothers and me to the 
play when we were mere children. My 
youngest brother, when he had grown 


was 
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to man’s estate, was talking at a din- 
ner-party of actors whom he had seen, 
until an old gentleman, who was no 
other than Charles Young, broke in 
with, “And pray, sir, how old may you 
be?” so impossible did it seem that so 
young a man could have such reminis- 


cences. Whenever the French actors 
paid a visit to London my father never 
failed to take us to see them. Thus it 
happens that I can boast of having 
seen the great tragedian Mademoiselle 
Georges, Talma’s cotemporary at the 
ThéAtre Francais, though I missed 
seeing Talma himself, who came to act 
in London when I was about five years 
old. It is interesting to remember that 
he wished to act Hamlet in English, 
and that John Kemble dissuaded him 
from doing so. Talma spoke English 
remarkably well, having lived here 
until he was nine years old, his father 
practising as a dentist in London. Well 
do I remember Mademoiselle Mars— 
greatest of all high comedians, the best 
Céliméne of this century, so perfect an 
actress that when she was over sixty 
years of age Alexander Dumas (the 
elder) wished to confide to her the réle 
of the Marquise—aged fifteen—in his 
“Mariage sous Louis XV” on its pro- 
duction so incomparably above all the 
youthful and beautiful actresses of the 
Francais did he hold her. In his 
“Odyssée au ThéAtre Francais” Dumas 
gives a charming account of the first 
occasion on which he saw her. Talma 
—it must have been about the year 
1820— had been acting so magnificently 
that the artists’ foyer was besieged at 
the end of the play by all the rank and 
fashion of Paris to compliment the 
great actor. Dumas, quite a youth at 
the time, was taken in by a friend, but 
the crush was so great it was impos- 
sible to advance. Suddenly there was 
a cry—“Place, place pour Mademoiselle 
Mars!” A narrow way was made, Du- 
mas heard a silken rustle, a waft of 
delicate perfume filled the air, and then 
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an apparition in white satin, all en- 
veloped in a cloud of tulle, through 
which he caught a gleam of brilliant 
eyes and of teeth like pearls, and 
Mademoiselle Mars glided past to do 
homage to Talma. Thanks to his gi- 
gantic stature, Dumas was able to see 
over the heads of the crowd into Tal- 
ma’s dressing-room. What was his 
amazement, instead of the heroic figure 
which had just made his soul quake 
within him, to see a squat, elderly man, 
seated in an arm-chair, wearing a 
shabby old dressing-gown and “chauve 
comme un genou.” He noticed that 
Mademoiselle Mars called him vous, 
that he said tu to her, tha. they em- 
braced, and the little scene was at an 
end. 

Among my most cherished posses- 
sions are my two Romneys, the por- 
trait head of Madame de Genlis, and 
that of the beautiful actress Nance 
Carey—a study for the head of Comedy 
in his great picture at Petworth. Hay- 
ley, Cowper’s friend and executor, was 
also a friend of my father, and had 
been an intimate friend of Romney, 
who had appointed him his executor. 
When Hayley died he left six of his 
Romney pictures to be divided among 
his three executors, Captain Godfrey, 
Deputy Master of Ordnance at Pur- 
fleet, my father and another. My father 
being the youngest of the three, the 
other two gentlemen had the prior 
choice of the pictures, and I can recol- 
lect my father’s regret that a beautiful 
portrait of Lady Hamilton as Cassan- 
dra had not fallen to his share. Some 
years later we happened to be at Cap- 
tain Godfrey’s house at Purfleet, and 
my father, pointing to this picture, told 
us how well he remembered having 
seen it in Romney’s studio when a little 
boy of nine, and having kissed it out 
of sheer admiration of the exquisite 
face. When I told this to Mr. Ford, 
“Can you wonder,” he _ exclaimed, 
“at her influence over men, when her 











painted image could thus impress a 
ebild?”’ 

Another life-long friend of my father, 
and also of mine, was Mr. Bellenden- 
Ker, a clever and most amiable man. 
His father, Colonel Gawler, had taken 
the name of Bellenden-Ker under the 
will of his cousin, the then Duke of 
Roxburghe, who left him nearly the 
whole of his property. This will led 
to long litigation with the Duke’s fam- 
ily, which eventually resulted in 
Colonel Gawler being nonsuited. When 
his son perceived how matters were 
tending he determined to adopt a pro- 
fession and chose the law, rising to be 
one of the best “real-property lawyers” 
of his day. He was about the same 
age as my father, who greatly admired 
his perseverance and hard work, and 
once took occasion to remark to the 
Colonel, “How well Henry takes to the 
law,” adding—for the father was a 
well-known man of fashion—“it is not 
thanks to your example.” “Well, I 
haven’t been such a bad father to him,” 
was the good-humored reply; “I have 
set him an example of all he has to 
avoid.” 

Henry Bellenden-Ker’s long experi- 
ence as a “real-property” lawyer had 
made him acquainted—perhaps better 
than almost any other man in England 
—with the history of our great families, 
and he had an almost inexhaustible 
fund of anecdotes and interesting 
reminiscences, and many a curious in- 
cident to relate about title-deeds and 
wills. He was wont to say that it was 
astonishing how far back two long 
lives set end to end could take you; 
and, as a case in point, used to relate 
the following incident which had oc- 
curred in a will case in which he had 
been engaged. A witness, a very old 
man, was asked if he had any brothers 
or sisters. He gave the amazing reply 
that he had had one brother who had 
died “a hundred and fifty years ago.” A 
murmur of incredulity traversed the 
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whole court, from the Bench down- 
wards, which was changed to some- 
thing like stupefaction when docu- 
mentary evidence was brought in proof 


of the old man’s words. His father 
had married at the age of nineteen and 
had had a son, who died the same year. 
He married again at the age of 
seventy-five, and had another son, the 
witness, who was ninety-four when he 
gave his evidence. 

Another instance he used to give 
from his own family history. His 
grandmother, the Hon. Mrs. Bellenden, 
had, when a very young widow, mar- 
ried as his second wife, a very 
old Scotch gentleman, who it was 
alleged had come to England as page in 
the suite of James I. Mr. Bellenden- 
Ker was my father’s contemporary, 
which places the date of his own birth 
between 1780 and 1785; on the other 
hand it is possible that the scion of a 
great Scotch family may have been 
appointed page to King James in 1602, 
at a very early age, seven or eight, and 
the lady probably married Mr. Bellen- 
den as her third husband some time 
about the year 1710, which would bring 
the story within the bounds of possi- 
bility. In relating it my old friend 
used to say, “Perhaps I have skipped 
a generation;” but his firm impression 
was that the lady in question was his 
grandmother and not his great-grand- 
mother. The archives of the ducal 
family of Roxburghe probably contain 
the true facts of the case. 

When he gave up practice and retired 
from his profession, Mr. Bellenden-Ker 
set up his tent at Cannes, and there, in 
the winter of 1862, a few months be- 
fore his death, I had much pleasant 
intercourse with him, and many oppor- 
tunities of enjoying his racy, genial 
talk of bygone days. 

The privilege of my youth in growing 
up under the shadow of some of the 
greatest literary men and women of 
their day helped to foster my own liter- 
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ary inclinations, and from time to time 
I crept modestly and anonymously into 


print. 
When visiting old friends in Man- 
chester I had made the acquaint- 


ance of that charming woman and de- 
lightful authoress, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
spent many a pleasant hour with her 
and her husband—they were a remark- 
couple—at their 
Grove, a house 


ably good-looking 

house in Plymouth 

which still remains a centre of art and 
literature and the trysting-place of dis- 

tinguished visitors to the town, under 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


An August Day in Gardena. 


the hospitable rule of their two daugh- 
ters. 

To Mrs. Gaskell I owe one of the 
pleasantest and most interesting of my 
literary experiences. When, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1865, the old “Pall 
Mall Gazette” was started, Mrs. Gas- 
kell introduced me to Mr. George 
Smith, and I became an occasional con- 
tributor to the paper until 1872; the 
friendship which I then formed with 
its genial and kindly proprietor and his 
family became a lifelong privilege and 
pleasure. 





AN AUGUST DAY IN GARDENA. 


A bloom o’ertides the forest sides 
Like Autumn on the grape; 

Much light upon the mountain hides 
His starkly hammered shape. 


High flies the wind and straight, hecrisps 
Clear skies above the South; 
Moon-colored cloud in shuffled wisps 


Unrolls before his mouth. 


O’er North wind loud and lucent cloud 
The master sun supreme, 
Holds all a happy valley bowed 


Enchanted in a dream: 


Dream such as human hearts indulge 
When, with a sudden birth, 

Silence and solitude divulge 
The secret of the earth. 


T. S. Phillmore. 











The little white-washed court-house 
Was open to the rain, the wind and the 
world generally. It was petty sessions 
day in Ballycarney. 

Petty sessions days are nearly al- 
ways damp throughout Upper Ossory 
—just as theugh the very skies wept 
over the difficulty of enforcing Sasse- 
nach law on the Heights of Ireland. 

Sergeant McShane drove away the 
goat which cropped a precarious meal 
on the strip of herbage outside Bally- 
carney court-house. On the 
trate’s desk lay the record books, ready 


magis- 
for inspection. Curious persons began 
to peep through the door to see if their 
honors the justices had yet arrived. A 
few shuffled across the wet clay floor 
and settled themselves down upon the 
benches. 

A smart dog-cart whirred into Court 
Street and drew up before the door. 
Thence Caffyn the R.M., 
greeted by a salute from Sergeant Mc- 
Caffyn was an Englishman— 
Irishman educated in 


descended 


Shane. 
or, at least, an 
England. He had an interesting liver, 
and a sublime ignorance of the ways 
and wiles of Upper Ossory. The liver 
was due to India; the ignorance to 
training. 

The sub-inspector came next, a smart 
young man who had failed for Sand- 
hurst, but was an excellent judge of a 
horse. Then the local justices arrived. 
Hartopp, who was a D.L., thanks to 
his ancestor the farrier in Dutch Wil- 
liam’s army; O’Carney, who had _ in- 
herited a very of the 
Ballyearney estate; and Dan Cheevers, 
paternal had 
dubbed “J.P.” because he had a snug 
farm and shouted the war-cry of “Tim 
Healy with Caffyn, 


small portion 


whom a government 


aboo!” These, 
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“bench”—a 


R.M., were the 


many. colors. 


bench of 


The blue pages of the record books 
rustled as Hartopp took the chair, with 
O’Carney op. his right, and the R.M. in 
the position traditionally ascribed to 


the bad angel. Mr. Dan Cheevers 
found a seat somewhere in the rear, 
where a map of Ardecarney Barony 


hung next to the printed statutes in re 
the shooting of game. 

Then the prisoners began to file in 
through a side door, escorted by sev- 
eral strapping members of the Royal 
Irish. Nods 
passed between the woebegone group 
of men and women and their friends 
on the “free side” of the railing. Here 
a lawbreaker would lift up five fingers, 


and mysterious signs 


or ten, as the case might be, while an 
back 
from the occupant of a distant bench, 


answering signal would be sent 


and the prisoner rendered happy or dis- 
consolate according to the nature of 
the reply. 
ferer, seeing his enemy in the throng, 
would flash towards him a 


Or a much bandaged suf- 


malignant 
glance from his still uninjured optic, 
only to receive in return a grin of de- 
fiance. 

The doctor and the clerk of the peace 
came in together, the former from a 
damp round of red tickets, the latter 
from his home, which was seven Irish 
the 
somebody banged the door so that the 


miles across mountains. Then 
rain could only spit through a broken 
and the wind whined 
the The 


The blinded goddess 


window pane, 


insultingly down 
Court was open. 
fingered her scales. 

“The Crown rersvs Judith Mullally,” 
remarked the clerk of the peace as he 


chimney. 


fitted one of his own particular brand 
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of nibs into a rusty penholder. “Judith 
Mullally, come forward.” 

There was no answer. In the court- 
room people looked at each other, won- 
dering who “Judith Mullally” might 
be. 

From the bench O’Carney leaned 
over and whispered something to the 
clerk. The latter smiled, and in a loud- 
er tone summoned “Judy Gorman.” 

Immediately the knot of prisoners 
parted, and a wretched little woman, 
hollow-cheeked and clad in rags, darted 
forth with a policeman in pursuit. 

Caffyn, R.M., brought his hairy fist 
down with a bang upon the desk. 

“Here, I say!’ he spluttered, “what’s 
the meaning of this? Who the deuce is 
this woman?” 

“This is Judy Gorman, Caffyn,” ob- 
served O’Carney smilingly. “Have you 
never heard of Judy Gorman?” 

“Then let Judy Gorman go back to 
her place,” snarled the R.M. “The 
woman named on the charge sheet is 
one Judith Mullally.” 

There was a distinct titter in the 
Court. “Well, you see, Caffyn,” ex- 
plained O’Carney, “we have many 
queer customs in Upper Ossory. One 
of them is that a married woman re- 
tains her maiden name after marriage. 
Now Judy Gorman’s late husband was 
one Kyran Mullally, so the sergeant 
there wishing to summon her legally 
and not more Ossoriense, put her down 
in the charge sheet as ‘Mrs. Judith 
Mullally.’ I don’t believe any one in 
the Barony could guess who ‘Judith 
Mullally’ was without doing a little 
hard thinking, for Kyran has been 
dead these twenty years.” 

“Twenty year an’ three months come 
next All Sowls’, your honor,” wailed 
the voice of the prisoner. “Twenty 
year an’ three months since Kyran, 
God rest him, went to Heaven. An’ 


*tis seventeen year and a week since 
Hartopp 
head——” 


pulled the roof over my 
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shouted Caffyn. 
“This is an extraordinary travesty of 


“Silence, woman!” 


justice. The prisoner is first sum- 
moned here under an illegal name, and 
then allowed to talk in this manner. 
Mr. Chairman——” 

But Hartopp had risen from his 
chair. He was a slow man, Hartopp, 
but not an unkindly one. 

“I shan’t adjudicate in this case,” he 
said. “The prisoner was formerly my 
uncle’s tenant. Will you take my 
place, O’Carney?” 

The change was effected, and the 
ease against Judy Gorman, otherwise 
Mrs. Judith Mullally, began. 

The policeman told his story. Judy 
Gorman had been “at it again,” he de- 
clared. On the previous evening she 
had lighted a bonfire on the knock of 
Stracashel, part of the property of Mr. 
Hartopp. Tim Casey who held the 
farm, had warned her off, but she re- 
fused to go, alleging that it was her 
own house, and she had a right to be 
there. 

“House!” interrupted Caffyn, R.M. 
“who said anything about a house? Is 
there a house on the hill of Stracash- 
el. 

No; there was nothing there now but 
a pile of stones. There had been a 
small farmhouse once, the policeman 
believed, but Mr. Hartopp had torn it 
down. The farmhouse had belonged to 
Judy Gorman and her husband, Kyran 
Muilally. The widow had been evicted 
for non-payment of rent. 

“Oho!” cried Caffyn, “so that not 
satisfied with trespassing, she was al- 
so illegally attempting to occupy prem- 
ises from which she had been evicted?” 

“Yes, sir; and, of course, the bonfire 
brought a sluagh of people from the 
hills around. And when I came, Judy 
—er—the prisoner was talkin’ to the 
crowd.” 

“Unlawful assembly, and incitement 
to commit an offence,” grunted Caffyn. 

“She was cursin’ Tim Casey and Mr. 











Hartopp,” went on the policeman, “and 
when I started to take her, she ups 
with a big door-key and says to me. 
‘Take me if ye dare, ye long-legged 
peeler with the harp on your buttons, 
and the lie in your heart. Take me if 
ye dare,’ she says, ‘for I’m in my house, 
and the door’s locked and I’ve got the 
key!” 

“What on earth did the creature 
mean by that?’ demanded Caffyn. 

“Faith, I’m not sure, sir; but she 
shook the big door-key in my face, all 
the way to the police-barrack. And 
when 1 brought her before Mr. O’Car- 
ney that night, he told me to give her 
the key back.” 

Caffyn looked reproachfully at the 
chairman. Perhaps this mysterious 
door-key was some secret symbol— 
some mystic token by which rebel feel- 
ing was to be stimulated in those wild 
uplands of the Heights of Ireland. 

“Where is this key now?” he asked. 

“Where is it, inagh?”’ answered the 
voice of Judy; no longer low and wail- 
ing, but shrill as a bagpipe on a fair 
day. “Where is it, but here?” 

And she drew from under her old 
gray shawl a large key of the kind 
used in locking Ballycarney doors— 
when anyone troubled to lock them at 
all. 

“Hand it up here,” commanded 
Caffyn. 

“Indeed, and I’ll not. Sure ’tis let- 
ting Hartopp into my house ye’d be.” 

“I think, Caffyn, there’s no need to 
take the key from her,” put in the 
quiet voice of O’Carney. “The key 
really does nobody any harm.... 
Now, Molyneux” (this to the police- 
man), “anything more against Judy?” 

“No more, your honor.” 

O’Carney turned to his fellow magis- 
trates. “Well, what shall we say?” he 
asked. 

At this, the eyes of Caffyn, R.M., 
grew large and round. 

“Goodness me, O’Carney,” he whis- 
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pered, “you've omitted the prisoner’s 
defence.” 

O’Carney smiled. “Oh, we need not 
bother about that,” said he. 

**Need—not—bother—about—that!... 
But, God bless my soul, we wouldn't 
dare to do such things even in India. 
. .. Of course I agree with you that 
matters would be expedited if we could 
give her a month or so at once; but 
really—really, our plain duty demands 
that we hear her.” 

“Oh, very well; if you insist... . 
Lawson, will you swear Judy?” 

The clerk rose, and handed a Douay 
version of the Bible to the prisoner. 

“You solemnly swear,” he repeated, 
“that what evidence you are about to 
give in this case shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
So help you God. Kiss the Book. Not 
your thumb, do you mind; but the 
Book?” 

“Arrah Masther Tom, I kissed the 
Book many’s the time for your father, 
when ye were a gossoon—and ’tis the 
same ould Book too, by the same 
token.” 

“That will do now, Judy,” said O’Car- 
ney. “The Resident Magistrate wants 
to hear what defence you have to 
make. Tell him your story; it seems 
he has never heard it.’ 

Judy Gorman looked curiously at this 
man who had never heard her story. 
Almost everyone in Upper Ossory knew 
it by heart. Sven the new curate, 
kind-hearted as he was, had refused to 
hear her weekly confession, unless she 
refrained from rehearsing that old, old 
tale. Yet here was one who, so far 
from declining to listen, was actually 
anxious to be informed on the subject. 
Judy’s worn and wrinkled face lit up; 
her sunken eyes beamed on Caffyn. 

“And sure ‘tis the fine, handsome 
man he is too,” she said. “A dacint 
gintleman, T’ll be bound, that listens to 
the poor widow-woman.” 

“Don’t blarney me, prisoner,” snapped 
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Caffyn; “but give your evidence quick- 
ly. And remember you’re under oath.” 
this key, your honor?’ 
asked Judy. “Well, that’s the key to 
my own door at home. That’s the key 
to my neat little cottage on the knock 0’ 
Stracashel. Divil a soul across 
that threshold without my leave. Sev- 
enteen year ago I locked the door with 
this same key; and all the spawn 0’ 
Cromwell can’t open it. 

“Don’t look impatient, your honor. 
Sure I‘m tellin’ ye all about it.... 
When I married Kyran Mullally, I 
brought him the house and furniture. 
Kyran was a cripple, and could do no 
work hardly; but sure I worked for the 


“D’ye see 


goes 


two of us. Still we were very poor; 
and we never saw meat from one 
year’s end to the other. And then the 
gorsoon came; and there were three 
mouths to feed——” 

“Oh, I say! Cut it short,” cried 


Caffyn. But Judy Gorman had a fair 
start; and it would have taken the par- 
ish priest himself to stop her now. 
“There were three to feed, your honor 
agra,” she continued; “and Hartopp 
was hammerin’ for his rint by day and 
by night. Not the Hartopp that sits 
over there beyant, behind his big black 
“Irish Times;” but his father. We paid 
as long as we could; but when the cow 
and Kyran died in the same month 
(and that was twenty year ago)——” 
“Good lord!” exclaimed Caffyn, R.M. 
“Can’t you give us some modern his- 


tory?” 
“Aye; your honor. Sure I will, that 
same. ... Well, when the cow and 


Kyran died, ‘twas the black poverty 
entirely. And ould Hartopp, bad iuck 
to him, kept on hammerin’ at the door; 
and myself kept on workin’; and the 
gorsoon kept on eatin’ and growin’. At 
last seventeen year ago Hartopp sent 
word that if I didn’t pay the three 
twelve months’ due, he’d put me out on 
the road. So I took down the stockin,’ 
and sould the pig; and that made nigh 
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on to two years’ rint. That was as I 

tell ye, seventeen year and a week——” 
With a gesture of despair, Caffyn 

threw himself back in his chair. 

“—Seventeen year and a week ago,” 
went on Judy Gorman. “The money 
was behind the Virgin’s picture over 
the bed; and Hartopp’s bailiff was to 
come for it in the mornin’. But sure 
your honor, when mornin’ came, the 
cash was all gone; and the gorsoon was 
gone with it.” 

“In other words her precious son took 
the rent-money and ex- 
plained O’Carney to the weary Caffyn. 
Caffyn merely sighed; for Judy Gor- 
man seemed worse than an Indian liv- 
er. 

“And who had a better right to take 
the money, your honor? Sure wasn’t 
he master o’ the house, and all that 
was in it? When Hartopp’s agent ad- 
vised me to set the peeler after the 
gorsoon, I tould him to go to the divil 
for a dirty scamp. Then they came 
around to put me on the road. ‘Oho!’ 
says I; ‘ye’ll never get into this house, 
ye blackguardly Cromwellian grab-alls. 
This house belongs to my son, Daniel 
Jeremiah Mullally; and divil a sowl 
goes through the door till the gorsoon 
comes back to give him leave.’ So I 
took the key—this same big key, your 
honor; and, when I see the peelers’ 
caps in the boreen, I gave it a twist in 
the lock. The boult shot to; and, faith, 
it never shot back since. 

“Down the boreen I goes, and Har- 
‘We're 
take possession of the cottage, Judy.’ 
So I took the key and shook it under 
the nose of him. ‘Ye’ll never cross the 
threshold o’ my son’s house,’ says I; 
‘for I've got the key o’ the door.’ And 
he didn’t. Sure they had to set fire to 
the thatch, and break in the walls with 
crows and picks. But Iwentup tothe top 
of the knock, and laughing at 
them. 

“They tell me that ould Hartopp gave 


decamped,” 


topp’s agent says: comin’ to 


sat 
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the ground to Tim Casey the gombeen- 
man. But sure there’s no right or jus- 
tice in that, your honor; for the land 
belongs to the gorsoon, and the gorsoon 
has the money in his pocket to pay for 
it. So wanst in a while I go and light 
a fire on the hearthstone to warm the 
house again Daniel Jeremiah Mullally 


” 


“Daniel Jeremiah—chat?” exclaimed 
Caffyn, R.M., sitting up in his chair at 
the second repetition of the name. 

“Daniel Jeremiah Mullally, your hon- 
or; my own dacint boy that only took 
the cash that was his by right, and 
went away from his poor ould mother 
Judy——” 

“Like the dirty scoundrel he was!” 
—and the hand of Caffyn, R.M., came 
down with a furious bang. “Daniel 
Jeremiah Mullally indeed! I thought 
there was something familiar in the 
infernal ruffian’s name.” 

The Court woke up. It usually fell 
asleep when Judy Gorman was well 
started in her story; but on this oc- 
casion it woke up with a vengeance. 
O’Carney turned round in his chair, 
confident that the R.M. had _ been 
driven suddenly crazy. Hartopp put 
down the “Irish Times.” The hands of 
the police flew to their side-arms. 

“Daniel Jeremiah Mullally!” roared 
Caffyn. “What d’ye tell me Daniel 
Jeremiah Mullally did?” 

“Did, your honor? Sure he only took 
the few pounds that were his by rights, 
and——” 

“And left his mother to be thrown 
And went and 
when the 

And was 


out of house and home. 
enlisted at Templemore, 
money was spent in drink. 
my servant from the day that his time 
expired, to the day that I kicked him 
out for stealing. And started a sailor’s 
den in Caleutta—the lowest, vilest hole 
that ever man was knifed in. And sent 
for me when the black death was on 
him, and he dared trust neither man 
nor woman under his roof. And told 
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me all that this poor creature at the 
bar has told, and a plenty more. Those 
are a few of the things that Daniel 
Jeremiah Mullally did, before I brought 
him a priest that day, and held the 
door shut against a howling mob while 
he made his peace with God.” 

Judy Gorman’s brows were knitted. 
She was trying hard to understand 
what he meant, this big, red-faced man 
with the blustering voice. At last she 
smiled. 

“I’m 
your honor,” she said. 
he annyhow; and when will he be after 


know the gorsoun, 


“Musha, how is 


thinkin’ ye 


comin’ home?’ 

Some fool in the crowd laughed, and 
a policeman kicked him savagely. A 
dozen hillside men saw the action, but 
there was not even a murmur. Nay, 
two or three made up their minds to 
treat that policeman, the next time he 
passed Cody’s shebeen. 

Caffyn, R.M., put his hand over his 
eyes for a minute. 

Then he said, speaking very slowly, 
“Your son is better than he ever was 
in all his life. And he has sent you 
home a message. If you come up to 
Mr. O’Carney’s this afternoon, I shall 
give it to you.” 

Judy faced round to all 
those that sat on the benches; and net 
one in the crowd look her 
straight in the more than 
they could in the face of Father Phe- 
lan, when he preached of a Sunday 
morning. And knew that 
Father Phelan was a saint. 

“Glory be to God; didn’t I tell ye all!” 
she cried. “Didn't I say to ye that the 
gorsoon would remember his ould moth- 
er? Where are the that 
wouldn't listen? He sent a message to 
his mother, d’ve hear? 
mer maybe he'll be comin’ home to his 
An’ 
ye'll all cry ‘God save ye, Daniel Jere- 
miah! and ‘Welcome back, avick!’ But 
U'm the only one can let him into his 


Gorman 


could 


face, any 


everyone 


ones now 
And next sum- 


own house on the knock beyant. 
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house; for ’tis me that has the key 0’ 
the door.” 

And she lifted the great door-key 
beavenwards as a token to all. 

Caffyn, R.M., rose from his chair. 
“I’m going into the consulting-room, 
gentlemen,” he said. “Will you do me 
the favor of joining me there?” 

O’Carney paused for a moment to 
remand the prisorer in the case of the 
Crown versus Mullally. When he re- 
joined his brother-magistrates in the 
little bare room behind the courthouse, 
Caffyn was speaking excitedly. 

“The beggars were hammering at the 
door, but I kept my back against it. At 
last the priest made me a sign, and I 
tiptoed over to the bed. ‘Bend down, 
Captain Caffyn,’ said the priest; ‘this 
poor repentant sinner has something to 
tell you.’ So down I bent, and Mullal- 
ly began whispering in my ear. 
‘There’s one hundred and fifty British 
sovereigns in the feathers of the pil- 
low,’ he said. ‘There’s seven hundred 
rupees in the lining of the mattress. 
Give the rupees in charity, but send the 
sovereigns back to my mother in Ire- 
land that I told you about. Her name 
But before he could get out 
her name there was a rush of blood to 
his lips, and he died. 

“Meanwhile the devils were battering 
the door down; but, bless you! that 
priest was a gentleman. He went to 
the door and shouted:—‘Send to Quar- 
antine at once. It’s a case of plague!’ 

“You should have heard those fellows 
scurrying downstairs. When I went out 
to look there wasn’t a soul about the 
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place, except one old Chinaman that 
had had his tongue cut out. We sent 
the Chinaman for a conveyance, and I 
carried the dead body of Daniel Jere- 
miah Mullally, together with his mat- 
tress and pillow to my own house. The 
body had decent burial; the poor of 
Calcutta got the seven hundred rupees; 
and the hundred and fifty sovereigns 
are now deposited in the bank of Kil- 
more. That was the first, and the last 
time, that Daniel Jeremiah Mullally 
had ever spoken truth, since he learned 
how to lie.” 

“So poor old Judy is an heiress,” re- 
marked O’Carney. “Upon my soul, I’m 
glad.” 

“Glad!” exclaimed Caffyn. “And yet 
you wanted us to send her to gaol this 
morning, without even hearing her evi- 
dence!” 

“Nothing of the kind,” indignantly 
replied the other. “Judy Gorman has 
been before me twenty times, and she 
has never been in gaol yet. The cus- 
tomary method has been to dismiss the 
ease after threatening the prisoner 
with all sorts of terrible penalties for 
her next offence.” 

Caffyn, R.M., must have been getting 
into the ways of Upper Ossory justice; 
for he smiled at this revelation, instead 
of evincing a proper horror. 

“We had better dismiss her case 
then, for good,” he remarked. “I mean 
to see that she gets a comfortable 
house (on Stracashel hill, if Hartopp can 
manage it) with a good solid lock for 
that door-key to turn in.” 

Gerald Brenan. 
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OUT-PATIENTS. 


(A SKETCH IN A HOSPITAL.) 


It is two o’clock on the out-patients’ 
afternoon, and the hall of the hospital 
in which they assemble is already fair- 
ly well filled with women and children; 
men are not treated here. Some thirty 
thousand of them enter these doors in 
the course of the year, passing in turn 
into the consulting-room, where high 
ability and wide experience are at their 
service, thence through another door to 
the dispensary where the prescriptions 
are made up, and down a passage into 
the street again. The number of pa- 
tients is large and the time allotted to 
them is relatively very short indeed; 
but this is not a consideration which 
has much weight with the majority of 
the visitors who are chatting sociably 
in the waiting-room. As the clock 
strikes, the nurse on duty ushers the 
first comer into the consulting-room. 
She advances with a cheerful smile to- 
wards the doctor, dragging the little 
patient behind her. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” 

“Well, really, doctor,” says the pa- 
tient’s mother, “I don’t rightly know 
what's the matter with ‘im but ‘e’s 
downright bodily ill—bodily ill.” 

“Well, but what do you notice wrong 
with him yourself?” 

“I ’ardly know, doctor. 
man, ‘e says to me—'e just got a bit o’ 
work yesterday, ‘e did, ’e’s a laborer 
at the docks—an’ as I was sayin’, ‘e 
just come ‘ome from ‘is work larst 
night an’ ’e says, ‘W’y Missus, what’s 
the matter with the kid? An’ 
to ‘im, ‘W’y, yer do frighten me— 

“Yes, yes,” says the doctor, “but 
what I want ta know is, what do you 
notice wrong about the child?” 

“But that’s what I’m just tellin’ yer, 
doctor,” the woman answers. a little 
H52 


My young 


I says 
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injured by the interruption. “When 
my young man says to me ‘W'y what's 
the matter with the kid,’ I tell you I 
was that scared I began to feel queer 
all over. I do suffer from the ‘eart, 
doctor, an’ ‘ave done for years, an’ 
when my young man—” 

“Look here, Missis,” the doctor in- 
terposes; “if you can’t tell me what's 
the matter with the child you must go 
outside and wait.” 

The woman ignores this suggestion. 

“Yer see, doctor,” she pursues, “I 
carn’t ‘elp feelin’ anxious about ‘im. 
’Tain’t as if I ’ad a lot; I never ‘ad but 
three, an’ buried two of ‘em with the 
fever, which they was taken to Homer- 
ton an’ me livin’ down at Deptford, it 
was a terrible long way to get to see 
‘em; an’ so when my young—" 

“Look here, my good woman,” says 
the doctor decisively, “you go and sit 
on that chair over there, and when 
you've made up your mind what's the 
matter with the child, you can come 
back. Next one, please, nurse.” 

The next one comes in carrying a 
baby in her arms and leading a little 
zirl of five or six. 

“And what's the matter with 
Polly?” says the doctor. 

“Oh it ain't ‘er, it’s the baby, doctor. 
She’s got a corf.” 

“A cough?” 

“Yes; a narsty, ‘ackin’ corf.” 
examine the 


you, 


The doctor wishes to 
patient’s chest and the woman lays the 
baby flat on its face, undoes several 
and removes a series of small 


garments, but is finally checked by a 


knots, 


knot which only becomes tighter for 
her efforts to untie it. She tackles it 
vigorously with tooth and nail, while 
the baby dismally. 


howls Growing 
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desperate, she breaks the string and 
discovers to her dismay that this is not 
the last line of defence. Underneath 
the little jacket is a piece of flannel 
sewn firmly round the body. With this 
she wrestles silently and at last the 
nurse offers a pair of scissors. 

“How long has she had the cough?” 

“It ain’t a she; it’s a boy.” 

“Well, how long has he had the 
cough?” 

“Oh, ’e’s ’ad it a long time.” 

“What do you call a long time? A 
week?” 

“Oh, more’n a week, doctor.” 

“A year?” 

“Oh no, ’e ain’t ’ad it a year.’. 

“About a month?” 

“Well,” in a burst of candor, “I 
really dunno, doctor; you see it ain’t 
my child, it’s my sister’s child. That’s 
’ow I was so long undressin’ of ’im.” 

“But why is your sister not here?” 

“She’s that nervous,” the deputy ex- 
plains apologetically, “an’ so I says as 
’ow I'll take ’im myself. She’s a-sittin’ 
outside, she is.” 

The case is quickly treated and the 
conversation with the first lady re- 
sumed. 

“Well, Missis, have you settled why 
you brought the child?” 

She has; during the interval she has 
recalled the symptoms and is able to 
describe them with a wealth of pic- 
turesque detail. 

“I think myself ’e’s got a touch of 
the croup,” she says confidently. “’E’s 
so wheezy on ’is little chest, an’ ’e gets 
that convulsed of nights as you dunno 
whether ’e’s dead or alive; an’ ’is little 
spine do rattle so, that we don’t get 
no sleep. Sometimes ’e burns like a 
little coal, you carn’t ’ardly abear ’im 
in bed wi’ you, ’e’s that ’ot; an’ some- 
times ’e perspires like a bloomin’ pond, 
an’—” 

“My good woman,” says the doctor 
irritably, with his ear to the child’s 
chest, “how do you suppose I can hear 
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anything while you keep on talk- 
ing?” 

“Beg pardon, I’m sure, doctor,” says 
the mother much aggrieved by this un- 
just reproach; “but I thought as ’ow 
you’d arsked me wot was the matter 
with ’im.” 

She disappears, injured but not un- 
forgiving, prescription in hand through 
the second door into the dispensary. 

The next patient was evidently se- 
riously ill. 

“You must leave the child here,” the 
doctor says. “She has inflammation of 
the lungs.” 

“Leave ’er ’ere—in the ’orspital? Oh 
my gracious!” says the mother, much 
agitated by the suggestion. “Oh, I 
don’t see as I can do that, doctor. I 
lef’ ’er ’ere once before an’ they turned 
‘er out more dead’n alive. An’ then 
there was ’er boots—she come in with a 
good pair o’ boots on ’er feet, an’ I 
never saw ’em no more.” 

“And you think we stole them?” says 
the doctor. 

“I don’t go so fur as to say stole,” 
says the mother darkly; “all I says is 
she ’ad a good pair of boots on ’er feet 
when she went in, an’ I never seen ’em 
since. It ain’t fur me to say ’oo’s 
wearin’ them boots now, but I don’t 
’ardly like to leave ’er ’ere agen.” 

“You must do as you like,” says the 
doctor shortly; “but if you take her out, 
you will kill her;” and influenced either 
by this warning or by the fact that the 
boots the child is now wearing are 
hardly good enough to seduce either 
doctors or nurses from the path of 
honesty, she acquiesces reluctantly. 

Her successor is a Polish Jewess who 
had come in two days previously, 
speaking no English but armed with a 
piece of paper on which some friend 
had written an account of the illness. 
“Had Measuls, now got no Measuls, 
have a Corf, tissicky Corf,” ran the 
document, but it did not shed enough 
light on the case, and the doctor had 
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sent her away with a piece of paper on 
which he had written, “Some one who 
speaks English must come with the pa- 
tient to-morrow.” She has now re- 
turned, with a companion. 

“Ask her what’s the matter,” says 
the doctor. 

The interpreter turns to the patient 
and repeats, “Doctor says, what’s the 
matter?’ The Jewess shakes her head. 
“Doctor says, what’s the matter?” re- 
peats the interpreter very loudly. The 
Jewess patiently shakes her head 
again. The interpreter puts her lips to 
her friend’s ear and screams at the top 
of her voice, “Doctor says, what’s the 
matter?” 

“Why don’t you say it in Polish?” 
asks the doctor. 

“Oh, I dunno no Polish,” says the in- 
terpreter much surprised. 

“But what have you come for then?” 

“I dunno, sir,” says the interpreter; 
“but you said on her paper as ’ow you 
wanted someun ’oo could speak Eng- 
lish. But she don’t understand no 
English, she don’t,” she adds with a 
pitying glance at her companion; “she’s 
a furriner, pore thing.” 

The mother of the next patient is al- 
so a Jewess who professes to be able to 
talk English. In reply to the opening 
question, “What is the matter?’ she 
replies readily, “I not know; he is 
seek.” 

“Does he cough?” 

“Whaat?” 

“Does he cough—lhusten, you know. 
Don’t you talk German?” 

“No, he not husten,” she answers, “he 
is seek.” 

“Does he take his food?” 

“Whaat?” 

“Does he eat?—essen,” says the doctor 
rapidly champing an imaginary meal. 
The woman looks at him, faintly inter- 
ested in his pantomime and repeats de- 
spondently that the child is “seek.” 

“You don’t understand German? Yes, 
all right, I know he is seek. Oh, you've 
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got a friend outside? Let’s have her 
in, then.” 

The friend appears and a long and 
animated conversation in Yiddish fol- 
lows accompanied by expressive ges- 
ticulations; then the newcomer turns to 
the doctor and smilingly gives him the 
gist of the dialogue. - 

“Zis chile, he is seek.” ‘G2 

“So I have heard already,” says the 
doctor coldly; “if you can’t tell me any- 
thing more than that—” 

“He is seek all over,” the linguist 
continues impressively. “He not eat, 
he not sleep, he all fire.” She stops 
short dramatically. 

“Yes?” says the doctor encouragingly. 
But there is no response; the history 
of the case is at an end. 

The next child is a sadly emaciated 
infant of five months. “’E don’t put 
on no flesh, doctor; ’e’s awastin’ away 
to a shadder, that’s what ’e’s doin’, 
pore little angel. ‘Is chest do sound 
‘olier, don’t it, doctor? ‘Ihat’s ’cos ’ 
ain't ’ad ‘is tea.” 

“What are you giving him in the way 
of food?” 

“Oh, ’e ’as a bit of what’s goin’, same 
as we do; ’e’s wonderful ’earty at ’is 
food.” 

“But what sort of food?’ asks the 
doctor contemplating the tiny wrinkled 
haggard face of the hearty eater. 
“Cheese?” 

“No, ’e don’t ’ave much cheese; ’e 
don’t like it.” 

“Tea?” 

“Yes, ’e ’as a tidy drop of tea.” 

“Beer?” 

“No, ’e don’t often ’ave no beer; ‘is 
father gives ’im a drop now an’ agen.” 

“He doesn’t have any milk, I sup- 
pose?” asks the doctor sarcastically. 

“He do ’ave some milk, doctor, but 
’e don’t care for it without there's tea 
in it. I dunno what ’e'd do if we was 
to stop ‘is tea.” 

She is followed by an anxious little 
girl with a baby in her arms and a mite 
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of three hanging on to her scanty 
skirts. “Please, doctor, I dunno what 
ter do with the baby; ’e keeps on a-’ol- 
lerin’.”’ 

“Why didn’t your 
him?” asks the doctor. 

“We ain’t got no muvver, sir.” 

“Who looks after you all, then?’ 

“There ain’t no one but me, sir; I 
looks after ’em;’ and the baby’s clean 
well-cared for condition ‘testifies elo- 
quently to her success. 

“Well, Polly, you say that baby’s al- 
ways crying; what are you giving 
him?” 

“I did giv’ ’im cow’s milk but it only 
made ’im ’oller more, sir, so I’m tryin’ 
Nestle’s milk wich a lady downstairs 
give me, and a hegg of a mornin’ some- 
times; but ’e don’t seem satisfied, and 
’ollers so of a night father don’t get no 
sleep.” 

“Look here, Polly, you go home and 
ask your father if you may leave him 
in the hospital; that would be the best 
thing for him.” 

The child hesitates. “Very well,” 
she says reluctantly after a doubtful 
pause. “But I may come an’ see ’im 
in the ’orspital, mayn’t I, sir? cos’ ’e’s 
my bruvver, and ’e’s a nice baby.” 

“Of course you can; and by the way, 
how old are you?” 

The baby’s careworn guardian was 
nine last birthday. 

The next interview is extremely brief 
and somewhat stormy. A woman hur- 
ries in determined to leave her child 
in the hospital, but unfortunately for 
her convenience it is not ill enough to 
justify its admission. She tries per- 
suasion and coaxing in vain and finally 
sweeps out of the room with a shrill 
crescendo of taunt and denunciation. 
“Call yerselves a ‘orspital?” is her part- 
ing volley as she slams the door be- 


mother bring 


hind her. ‘“/ calls yer a set of bloomin’ 


murderers!” 
The out-patient department is open 
only at stated hours, but the casualty- 
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room, where the house-surgeon sees 
minor ailments, is never closed. The 
accident-bell rings frequently enough, 
but there is never a great stream of pa- 
tients waiting to pour in, and conse- 
quently a more leisurely air prevails. 
Here are two children aged eight and 
three; the elder child explains that her 
little sister, Sally, has swallowed a 
farthing; at least the coin has disap- 
peared mysteriously while in Sally’s 
possession and they are naturally anx- 
ious to recover it; the consequence to 
Sally’s digestive arrangements is evi- 
dently of only secondary importance. 
An emetic is administered and the lit- 
tle patient sits demurely on we edge of 
the sofa with her hands folded on her 
lap, awaiting events, observing doctor 
and nurses solemnly with her large 
gray eyes. After a due interval anoth- 
er dose is given, but still no result fol- 
lows. Various devices are tried but 
without success; in defiance of all con- 
trivances for making a child sick, the 
little maiden sits unconcernedly on the 
sofa, her hands still calmly folded, 
gently swinging her toes. But the el- 
der child's patience is at last exhausted. 
With a series of violent thumps on her 
sister’s spine, she shouts: “Sick it up, 
Sally, carn’t yer? Sick it up at once, 
silly; we won’t get no tea if yer don’t.” 

The method is unprofessional but ef- 
ficacious; and the next moment a wild- 
eyed three-year-old has “sicked up” the 
missing coin. 

The little girls go home to tea and 
are succeeded by an individual in 
baggy trousers several sizes too large 
for him, a coat that reaches down to 
his ankles, and an enormous pair of 
boots in which he shuffles along with 
considerable difficulty. The quiet defer- 
ential tone in which he speaks would 
do credit to a butler in Berkeley 
Square, but his accent is unmistakably 
of the East. His, age he states is ten. 

“Where do you live?” asks the nurse 
with the register. 

















“Loimce, Miss,” he answers politely. 
“Loimce?” repeats the nurse, a new 
arrival at the hospital. “How do you 
spell it?” 

A shade of embarrassment crosses 
his face at this disconcerting question 
but he is not unequal to it. “Oi just 
spells it Loimce, Miss, when oi writes 
it.” 

“L-O-I-M-C-E?” suggests the nurse. 

“Yes, Miss, that’s roight; you've got 
*im on the boko.” 

“Got what?” asks the nurse puzzled. 

The boy looks round somewhat wea- 
rily, as if asking what is the use of talk- 
ing to such uninformed people as this. 

“He means Limehouse, Nurse,” says 
the doctor. 

“Thanks, guvner,” says the boy, in- 
finitely relieved at finding someone at 
hand who is evidently not without 
glimmerings of intelligence. “And 
what’s the matter with you, sonny?” 
the doctor continues. “Why, who did 
this?” It is a nasty knife-wound in 
the arm. 

“A bloke, guvner.” 

“What were you doing to the bloke?” 
asks the doctor as he washes the 
wound. 

“Nothink, guvner.” 

“But you must have been doing some- 
thing. 

No, guvner, oi ain’t toucheu ’im,” he 
declares earnestly. 

But the doctor notes the singular dis- 
crepancy between the size of the boy 
and the size of his boots. “Are those 
your father’s boots?” he enquires with 
apparent irrelevance. 

“No, guvner; ’e ain’t got none.” 

“Where did you get them, Johnny?” 

“From a bloke.” 

“The bloke that knifed you?’ 

Johnny hesitates a moment and then 
nods assent. 

“Drunk?” asks the doctor busy with 
his bandages. 

“Corse not, guvner,” answers the pa- 
tient. “’E wouldn’t ’ave got me if ’e’d 
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been drunk, only a bit on, ’e was. Yer 
see ’e ’ad the kickers under ‘is arm, 
and oi thought ’e was all roight, so oi 
pinched [stole] ’em and ’e knoifed me.” 

“You must come up to-morrow and 
get it dressed,” says the doctor, and 
the boy shuffles away. The doctor 
glancing out of the window after him, 
observes that he slips off the boots, 
making his way discreetly and warily 
barefoot down the street, lest by any 
chance the “bloke” should be lying in 
ambush. , 

There is an interval of silence; then 
a sudden peal at the accident-bell is 
heard, and the next moment an agitat- 
ed parent is seen running down the 
passage with a child tucked under her 
arm, its bare legs streaming behind it 
in the wind of its mother’s rapidity. 

“What's the matter, Missis? Has she 
swallowed some poison?” 

“No, sir, it ain’t that,” she pants; “but 
I'm that scared, I don’t know ’ardly 
which way to turn.” 

“Well, but what’s happened? Has she 
hurt herself?” 

“No, sir; and ’er father ’e’s that up- 
set ’e couldn’t do nothink, else I ain’t 
used to running like that, and ’e’d "have 
brought ’er up, but ’e says as ‘ow ’e 
daren’t touch ’er, and I’ve run all the 
way, an’ me ’eart—” 

“Come now, Missis just tell me quiet- 
ly what’s the matter with the child.” 

The patient, a pretty little thing of 
four, looks enquiringly at her alarmed 
parent; there seems to be little the mat- 
ter with her. 

“It’s all very well yer a-sittin’ there 
and a tellin’ of me to be quiet,” cries 
her mother; “if yer ’ad any children of 
yer own, yer wouldn’t like ter see ’em 
die afore yer eyes, oh dear, oh dear, 
and there ain’t only two more an’ the 
baby.” 

The doctor in despair examines the 
little girl, but fails to discover any- 
thing wrong. “Now look here,” says 
he firmly; “I can’t find anything the 
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matter with your child, so you'll have tripe as was over from dinner, when 
to go away unless you tell me why you Susy, that’s ’er, says as ow she loved 
brought her up to the hospital.” God and was goin’ to ’eaving when she 

“Well, doctor, we was all a-havin’ doied. What?” in tones of horror, “Ain’t 
our tea a minute ago as it might be, yer goin’ to give ‘er no medicine?” 
and ’er father was eatin’ a nice bit of 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 





ALFRED OF ENGLAND. 


King beloved, a thousand years have found thee 
Sovran still in hearts of English birth; 

King revered, a thousand years have crowned thee 
Type eternal of true English worth. 


Long the toil and dire the load thou borest, 
Rising, falling, rising yet again: 

Ours thy battle when the strife was sorest, 
Ours the fruit of all thy faithful pain. 


Thine the gloom when the war-wave insurgent 
Roared in ruin round thy sheltering fen: 
Thine the glory when thy helm emergent 
Led at Ethandun thy Wessex men. 


Thine the rede that in the ringing haven 
Laid the warship’s keel and armed her side; 
Thine the sword that smote the robber Raven, 
Drave him seaward with the refiuent tide. 


High the hope of those thy fleets of freemen— 
Higher yet, had but their hope foreseen 

Mightier fleets to be, and England’s seamen 
Borne victorious o’er their blue demesne. 


Age from age took up the old sea-story, 
Hand to hand has borne the torch aflame, 
Drake to Blake, and Hawke’s to Rodney’s glory, 
Howe and Hood to Nelson’s hero name. 


Great thy grandsire, to his folk transmitting 
Faithful trust in one broad Realm to be: 

Great thy son, and thy son’s seed befitting 
Blood derived from Egbert and from thee. 


But thy faith, the Isle’s due lot discerning, 
Saw her raised above the rugged strife, 
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Laboring still toward the light, and learning 
Milder spells to mould her mighty life. 


Force with force but boon with boon requiting, 
Large the welcome of her liberal shore, 

Race to race and mind to mind uniting, 
Northern valiance linked with Southern lore. 


High above the crowd of kings thou risest, 
Fraud nor fury stained thy steadfast soul; 

Warrior scholar, watchfulest and wisest, 
With the sword thou barest still the scroll. 


Round the world, let day arise or darken, 
Moves in might thy Folk that shall not fail; 

Soul of Alfred, to thy children hearken; 
Round the world their voices bid thee hail! 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


Ernest 


Myers. 





THE CULT OF THE MILLIONAIRE. 


All things, including politics, have 
been overshadowed of late by a new 
cult—the cult of the millionaire. In the 
worship of money even Lord Milner’s 
prowess may be forgotten, and Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan may appear more im- 
portant than the settlement of the 
South African question. For there is 
no doubt that the millionaire has had 
what they call in France a belle presse. 
It is impossible to pick up a newspaper 
without finding therein eloquent de- 
scriptions of his splendid state. Now 
you are told how he has purchased 
himself a railway-car at the modest 
cost of £10,000, and your blood runs 
cold when you think of his vulgar orgie 
of marble and silver. Now, the gasp- 
ing journalist tells you, with an air of 
panic-stricken awe, that on a certain 
occasion one simple roof was privileged 
tv cover a dozen heroes, whose joint 
fortunes amounted to ¢ millions. The 
poorest jest, made by a new-sewn 
money-bag, is printed with an exag- 





gerated respect, and if the money-bag 
deigns to consider the arts, his taste is 
estimated not by its result but by the 
dollars which encourage it. In fact, 
the golden calf is set up, and the de- 
vout hustle about it with a frank and 
noisy reverence. It is not a noble spec- 
tacle, but it is universal; and the mil- 
lionaire, who tears across the Atlantic 
to attend a dinner, appears to be the 
Bayard of the future. 

The people has worshipped many 
false gods in the past and much in- 
cense has been burned upon, unworthy 
altars. Yet the glory of the millionaire 
is the loudest confession ever made 
that discrimination is dead. Once upon 
a time men were esteemed for courage, 
for virtue, for prowess in the field of 
war or sport. Feudalism, no doubt, 
had its hardships; but in spite of injus- 
tice it was the realization of a generous 
dream. And when feudalism died with 
the gradual growth of new ideas, merit 
or tradition was still esteemed even by 
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the humble. A man ruled his country 
because the associations of his birth 
or the elevation of his intellect made 
him fit for leadership. Riches availed 
him little enough in winning either the 
favor of a king or the support of the 
people. But the old ideals are dead or 
dying, and money seems to the idle 
mind of to-day the easiest method of 
differentiation. So we are confronted 
with a new heroism—the heroism of 
money-bags. He who has swept to- 
gether the largest heap of rubble may 
easily be known for the greatest man; 
and since the value of dollars is not 
enhanced by judicious manners or wise 
distribution, the problem of merit is 
easily solved. 

What is the millionaire, then, the new 
ruler of the world? If he constitute a 
class by himself, he may best be de- 
fined as a man of narrow intelligence, 
who has mistaken the means of life for 
the end. His wealth argues a wasted 
life—a youth spent in avarice, a man- 
hood devoted to the vain collection of 
immaterial gold. For the millionaire 
piles up his millions, not for any pleas- 
ure they may afford him, but for the 
sheer joy which is confessed by a swol- 
len balance. When he has got enough 
to amuse or instruct himself and his 
family he is not content. It is a point 
of honor with him to go on hoarding, 
hoarding. So he gathers sovereigns, or 
dollars, as the savage collects cowries, 
and he seldom remembers that wealth 
may buy happiness. Indeed the very 
conditions of his life ensure a sort of 
misery, since he cannot pause to laugh 
or to take breath. He who goes not 
forward must necessarily go back—so 
we have been told by an expert; and a 
fall in his profits too often suggests to 
the millionaire the cold walls of the 
poorhouse. So the poor fellow works 
and works, until no gift remains to 
him save the gift of Midas. Whatever 


he touches is transmuted to gold; but 
the gaiety, the interest, the taste which 
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alone give a proper value to gold are 
not his; he shivers in front of a hos- 
pitable fire; he starves at a well-laden 
table. 

In truth, we might almost find it in 
our heart to pity him, did not his con- 
scious arrogance render pity absurd, 
for his industry brings him few re- 
wards, beyond the admiring fame of 
the daily paper. Of course he can pur- 
chase more champagne than his fel- 
lows; of course he can enlarge his rac- 
ing-stable, until it includes all the 
horses not already purchased by rival 
millionaires. Of course, also, he may 
buy books, and pictures and houses; 
but the excitement of the genuine col- 
lector is not for him. In the first place, 
a life spent in dollar-hunting is not the 
best training for the amateur; and in 
the second, the millionaire can if he 
choose, and he generally chooses, buy 
his collections ready-made. A book or 
a picture that has caused no sacrifice 
and entailed no forethought cannot 
have the same value as a book or a 
picture that has been feverishly 
watched and bought with coins that 
are hardly spared. And the millionaire 
can have so much that he never knows 
the full pleasure of possession. This 
conclusion, arrived at by first princi- 
ples, is supported by eminent examples. 
An American has recently purchased 
a whole gallery of pictures, which, 
while they represent his dollars, 
represent somebody else’s taste. An- 
other can see no better use for his 
money than the acquisition of the sto- 
len Gainsborough, whose curious career 
has wholly obscured its artistic insig- 
nificance. But though they spend vast 
sums of money, these millionaires can- 
not be called collectors; they are too 
busy to select, and the inevitable dis- 
persal of their libraries and cabinets 
will cause us no regret. A millionaire 
might easily have bought the Ashburn- 
ham Library. But it would have still 
remained the Ashburnham Library, 
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however far it travelled, and whatever 
name was signed at the bottom of the 
cheque which paid for it. 

One wealthy manufacturer, however, 
has loyally supported his class, and has 
stated in print that the rich man is the 
first necessity of civilization. “It is 
well, nay, essential,” says Mr. Carne- 
gie, “for the progress of the race that 
the houses of some should be homes 
for all that is highest and best in liter- 
ature and the arts... . Without 
wealth there can be no Mezecenas. The 
‘good old times’ were not good old 
times.” It would be impossible to 
crowd more fallacies into a single sen- 
tence. It is very well that there should 
be “homes” for the best in literature 
and the arts, yet the arts have not yet 
been driven to take asylum in the 
houses of millionaires, who are not al- 
ways fitted by education and sentiment 
for the delicate office of patron. Again, 
it is quite true that “without wealth 
there can be no Mecenas.” But the good 
old times were so very good, that Mz- 
cenas belonged to them, and that with 
their decay the dignified system of pa- 
tronage died also. A poet could accept 
the protection of a great noble or of a 
distinguished Minister without losing 
his esteem or hurting his pride. And 
in “the good old days” the relation of 
patron to poet was perfectly well un- 
derstood. But no poet would choose to 
be patronized by the head of a trust, 
and all the wealth of all the million- 
aires will never achieve so much for 
literature as was achieved in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries by 
the slender competence of an English 
noble. Finished steel may be sold in 
America for two cents a pound—this 
at least has been accomplished by the 
wealthy merchants. Yet many a trust 
will be dissolved in penury before the 
iron mines of the New World produce 
a single Meecenas. 

For Mzecenas was descended, as we 
learned at school, regibus atavis, and 
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the habit of a lifetime, inspired by a 
line of kings, enabled him to claim 
Horace for his friend. And there is 
this profound difference between the 
“good old times” and to-day, which the 
millionaires are apt to overlook; in the 
good old times wealth carried with it a 
heavy responsibility. The feudal lord 
accepted with his lands a solemn trust. 
He was the father of his people; he 
was the captain of soldiers, whom he 
equipped to fight for his king and 
country. So that there was always a 
dignified charge upon his property, 
which he could neither sell nor give 
away. His house was at once a strong- 
hold and a refuge; while he protected 
his tenants and servants against at- 
tack, he opened his door to honored 
merit. Those who accepted his patron- 
age took what was theirs by right of 
custom, and he received the adulation 
of poets in the proper spirit of smiling 


appreciation. But industrialism rudely 
interrupted this Arcadian life long 
since, and, instead of “the good old 


times,” we are witnesses to-day of 
wealth without responsibility, of phi- 
lanthrophy without control. 

When, therefore, a millionaire tells 
us that money may make a Meecenas, 
he gravely misrepresents the duty of 
a patron, and shows himself deficient 
in the sense of humor. But humor is 


the quality which millionaires most 
conspicuously lack. Worse than all, 
they are wont to take themselves 


mighty seriously, and to believe that 
they hold their money in trust to some 
unseen power—to the spirit of wealth 
perhaps. The very best of them have 
a touch of Trimalchio in their nature. 
Of course they could not rise to Tri- 
malchio’s height and ask, What is a 
poor man? But they verily believe that 
a poor man is fashioned of another 
clay than that fine substance of which 
they are made. They look about them 
and recognize that millionaires are not 
too common in the world. And this 
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rarity persuades them that wealth is 
an almost holy endowment. But they 
forget that it is as often lack of will 
as lack of ability which keeps men 
from amassing large fortunes. There 
are other, and more profitable, methods 
of spending the time than collecting 
pieces of gold, nor can we believe that 
the ability necessary to piling up 
money is of the highest kind. Temper- 
ament, of course, counts for much. The 
hawk is proud of his beak, as the 
nightingale of his song. Anu it would 
be unreasonable to expect modesty in a 
millionaire, who believes, no doubt, that 
the stronger the claw the better the 
man, At any rate, this belief helps to 
explain the serious view which the rich 
man takes of himself and of his mis- 
sion. For now and again he claims to 
have a mission, and it is then that he 
becomes a danger to the State. 

For the millionaire does not hesitate 
to benefit his fellowmen; and in his 
worst incarnation he thinks that he has 
a right to offer the people the last in- 
sult by way of gift. But philanthropy, 
when it is not supported by an unsel- 
fish intelligence, is an unmixed evil, 
which should be regarded with a scru- 
pulous suspicion. The first duty of the 
community is to look every gift-horse 
in the mouth; a millionaire may pre- 
sent a million which he will not miss 
in all levity of heart, and the harm 
may be done before the consequences 
are perceived. That a private citizen 
should have thought it possible even 
for a moment to free the education of 
a great country should awaken us to 
the perils of benevolence. Mr. Carne- 
gie is, we believe, a firm opponent of 
Socialism, yet the accident of wealth 
might have enabled him to achieve the 
worst results of a system which he 


despises. If it be wrong to accept aid 


from the Government, it is wrong also 
to accept that aid from a private phi- 
lanthropist; indeed, we would always 
rather be beholden to the State than to 
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the generosity of a wealthy citizen. 
But happily the mouth of Mr. Carne- 
gie’s gift-horse has been thoroughly ex- 
amined, and a vast sum of money will 
now be wisely spent upon Scottish edu- 
cation. Yet because the trustees in 
whom the money is vested are likely to 
administer it well, we need not forget 
Scotland’s narrow escape from pauper- 
ization. To grant a university education 
free to all comers was a scheme not 
only impracticable but perilous. Priv- 
ileges that cost nothing are little worth, 
and Scotland is strong among the na- 
tions because she has won the advan- 
tages of education by strength of char- 
acter and the sacrifice of self. How- 
ever, it remains with the trustees to 
formulate a scheme, and at least the 
public right of criticizing a gift is am- 
ply vindicated. 

But there is another reason why 
money should not be accepted without 
examination. As often as not it is not 
too honorably come by. Pecunia non 
olet, says the old proverb, and nothing 
could be falser. Money never loses its 
scent. We should be very sorry if the 
rook were permitted first of all to pluck 
the pigeon and then to comfort his dis- 
feathered frame with a pension. Nor 
are the new methods such as to in- 
spire us with confidence. Once upon a 
time the marauder went upon the pad, 
and levied his tax upon the stage- 
coach. Now he goes into the city and 
sits upon the board of bogus com- 
panies. The greed of the pigeon, who, 
wishing to gain cent per cent. without 
risk, deserves no pity, is well matched 
by the cunning of the rook; and the 
rook, when his competence is assured, 
seeks to buy respectability with a sub- 
scription. But the community should 
so jealously guard its independence as 
to reject this specious bargain. No na- 
tion needs the help of the bogus-com- 
pany promotor, or of the monstrous 
speculator who, to corner corn, imposes 
a famine upon a harmless population, 
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and who condemns his compatriots to 
thrist by sending up the price of ice. 
After all, the indiscriminate collection 
of sovereigns is not in itself a virtuous 
action, and while the popular admira- 
tion of millionaires is merely an ex- 
pression of vulgarity, the ready accept- 
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ance of their doles might prove a na- 
tional disgrace. Not all who have may 
give, and the rare privilege of gener- 
osity, assumed in fear, should be ex- 
ercised with all the carefulness of a 
humble spirit. 





THE FOAM-FRINGE AND THE WINDS. 


By the sea precipices of the West the 
foam-fringe and the winds are the 
greatest of all natural forces. These 
Atlantic winds, wave-compelling, rock- 
destroying, drive the hosts of ocean, 
rank behind rank, to the onset, and 
search from foot to crest each face and 
crevice of the towering cliffs. The 
foam and surge, the bondslaves of the 
winds, the heavy and light artillery of 
the ocean bands, are the visible agents 
of destruction, and on the Cornish 
coast develop a power so awful, with 
a display of form and motion so sub- 
lime, that the imagination could never 
picture one-half of the volume and im- 
mensity of the forces of the air and 
deep. When the southerly gales come 
tearing across the Atlantic, up the 
mouth of the Channel, they rush into 
Mount’s Bay, and, spinning round as 
in a ealdron, beaten and resilient from 
headland to headland, make their last 
and fiercest onset on the serpentine 
walls of the Lizard Peninsula. From 
Poldhu and Mullion, over to the Lizard 
lights, is the climax of the struggle be- 
tween the forces of earth and air, the 
rocks and tempests, in which the sea 
intervenes as the willing and mighty 
ally of the kingdom of the winds. It 
is a battle of armies in position, a set 
piece of natural combat, in which the 
meeting of the hosts is veiled in mist 
and smoke and spoutings, and earth 
and sky re-echo the thunder of their 


war. The fighting line is the foam- 
fringe, which comes into action then, 
as we watch it from one of the black 
projecting towers of serpentine which 
guard some deep cove in the Lizard 
front. From the blue deep of the bay, 
under scuds of storm wrack and shafts 
of light, the waves advance with a 
frontage of miles, blue rank behind 
blue rank, and ever rising and sharp- 
ening towards their summits. The 
front ranks pass by the watch-tower, 
bursting invisibly on the left where the 
buttress projects, but the right mile of 
wave has not yet hit the coast. Part 
does, smiting the heads of the cliffs in 
succession and exploding like mines in 
smoke and spray; part rushes on in the 
cove below till we see the back of the 
Waves, green and _ translucent, as 
wrecked sailors do, rising between us 
and the shore, till the billow rises, curls 
over like a scroll, and then pours for- 
ward the rolling fields of foam. The 
whole frontage of the bay holds noth- 
ing but this sea froth, into which the 
jade-green, sun-pierced mountains of 
water are ever pouring fresh floods 
from ocean’s store. Acres and acres of 
foam lie weltering there, some dashing 
100 feet over. the squared, black, yel- 
low-stained cliffs, some eddying round 
or falling back on the sands of the 
cove, some following the spin of the 
waters round and floating on half-seen 
solid sea, lapis blue or green. This 
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welter of the sea divides into three 
forms; the solid sea water; the white 
water, which is sea and air mixed by 
the toppling of the wave or its explo- 
sion on the rocks and precipices; and 
the true foam, which is made of sea 
bubbles stuck together like a lump of 
skates’ eggs, and often detaches into 
masses like sponges, large and small, 
and floats inland in such flights and in- 
cessant driftings as to form a separate 
and peculiar feature of the fringe of 
these Cornish precipices. 

The spray, which dashes over the 
cliff faces when unbroken waves hit 
the rocks, is solid water finely divided, 
wetting and stinging, and destroying 
or blighting even the hardy vegetation 
of this strange and awful coast. From 
the top of Gue Graze, near Kynance, 
and on the cliffs adjoining, the forms 
and force of foam may be seen as at a 
“private view,” for no one is there to 
share the sight but the ravens and the 
falcon on the cliffs. Across the inlet is 
a wall of black serpentine, 300 feet 
high, veined with invisible green, and 
patched with orange below where the 
spray does not fall. The serpentine 
wall stands upright, above a black cav- 
ern, Ogo Pons (“ogo” means “cave” in 
old Cornish), bored out by the Atlantic 
waves. Above, the serpentine is capped 
with short turf and Cornish heather 
and thrift. The whole cove or bay is 
one inlet of green foam-edged bellying 
surge, dipping, heaving, swelling, con- 
tracting and expanding, with the roll- 
ing froth eddying this way and that, 
and smashed and drowned at regular 
pulsations by the green and white out- 
pouring waves from the main ocean. 
As these roll in like minute-guns their 
right flank hits the projecting cliff be- 
fore they break, and as from a can- 
non’s mouth the smoking spray rises in 
a column wide and high as a cathedral 


tower. From base to summit this col- 


umn of spray ever drenches the cliff, 
and keeps it wet, black and bare. It 
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curls over the summit, and throws it- 
self, widened and wind-borne, on the 
turf mantle at the top, and as the spray 
of a fresh fountain makes all the grass 
green within the spread of its refresh- 
ing dew, so the pillar of salt spray has 
turned all the acres of grass on which 
it falls into a tawny brown and bronze. 
This spray is violently thrown; it does 
not float upwards; but the winds here 
help to carve the rock, even as the 
sand-grains carve the crags round the 
Sahara desert. Vexed by the spray, 
baked by the heat and frozen in winter 
cold, the marble-like face of the ser- 
pentine cliffs cracks at first into square 
blocks, whose sheltered sides are slow- 
ly overgrown by an exquisite bloom of 
grays, and powdery yellows, and green 
lichenous dust, like pastel smoothed on 
a dark gray ground. These split and 
split again, and are then carried in tiny 
squares to the top of the cliffs by the 
wind. For the wind plays strange 
tricks as it strikes the cliff face from 
the open sea. In a forty-mile gale 
blowing straight from the ocean you 
IMmay stand on the cliff edge, if at a 
height of over 200 feet from the water, 
almost in a calm. This is one of the 
mysteries of this home of the wind and 
foam, and is explained thus. All the 
wind force which strikes the cliff face 
rushes upwards, perpendicularly with 
the face of the precipice, and with 
greater violence than the horizontal 
force which strikes the air above the 
summit. Thus the vertical ascending 
wind acts as a screen from the horizon- 
tal blast, and the watcher on the cliff 
is shielded from one blast behind the 
protection of the other. It is on this 
upward blast that the seagulls float in 
gales close to the cliff face. It also 
scrapes off and carries upward from 
the serpentine little loosened cubes of 
the rock, green and dark azure, and 
streaked with bloody red where it is 
fresh broken, and lifting these above 
the cliff top, drops them on the flat 











summit when the horizontal blast over- 
powers the ascending one. Whe turf is 
strewn with these little chips of the 
wind’s undoing. Against lower cliff 
faces the course of the winds is more 
wilful. The foam flakes trace its cur- 
rents, and mark in their slow and de- 
flight the course and winding of 
these wandering winds. In Dollar 
Cove, a low-browed circular niche in 
the black coast, some 30 yards across, 
with a cave under the eastern side, the 
towering waves rolled before an ocean 
breeze on the ebb tide had piled masses 
of sea froth, brewing like wort, four 
feet deep on the strip of sand which lay 
at the feet of the rock tace. Into the 
cove, and against the shore, the wind 
blew steadily, and flakes and masses of 
the froth of all sizes, from that of an 
apple to the rope fender of a coaster, 
detached themselves from the mass, 
rose and followed the course of the 
wind. There were four main currents, 
each. as clearly marked by the succes- 
sive and slow travel of the froth 
masses in air as is the current of boil- 
ing water by the sawdust in a chem- 
Ist’s flask. Some rose on either side of 
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the little horseshoe of rock, travelled 
slowly up the face of the cliff, and then 
moved off right and left inland along 
two depressions in the down above, 
where they made a long trail of slowly 


expiring bubble masses. Others, when 
they reached a point to the right or left 
of these ascending winds, turned 
backwards in a curve, followed the 
horseshoe towards the outer edges, and 
then curled back over the sea, follow- 
ing in the_air almost exactly the same 
course as the refluent waters were tak- 
ing below. This cove is possibly named 
from a Dutch brig, the “Dollard,” laden 
with wheat, from Trieste for Fal- 
mouth, in 1862. One of the crew saved 
himself by jumping on to a rock and 
climbing the cliff. The captain, _ his 
son and four seamen perished, and the 
ship went to pieces in ten minutes. But 
a month later, at low water, some fish- 
ermen made their way into the cave, 
or “ogo,” the bottom of which is al- 
ways awash, and there found parts of 
the masts and spars of the “Dollard,” 
which had been churned about in this 
since the 


subterranean ever 


wreck. 


cavern 





IN THE WAYS 


This is an age of hurry and business, 
of bodily activity and mental restless- 
ness; and human beings find it difficult 
to be still and patient about any em- 
ployment unless they are shut up in- 
doors. Even field-naturalists 
seem to like to wander about with gun 
or collecting-box rather than to sit per- 
fectly still watching the doings of live 
wild animals. Watching is like think- 
ing, and both are rare in these days, 


ardent 


By Edmund Selous 
London: Dent. 
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OF THE BIRDS.* 


lor both you must be at leisure and 
for the time 


you must be alone or with a friend who 


tree from sordid cares; 
is part of yourself; and you must have 


a quiet set of nerves that will not 
chafe or rebel at the constraint of still- 
ness and silence. How few naturalists 
have been really patient observers of 
animal life! White's familiar letters 
on the swallow kind 
he called them 


qualifications in 


monographies, as 
show that he had the 

nbundance, mental 
tranquillity and accuracy, the power of 
concentrating the faculties on a single 
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object to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts; and I am sometimes tempted 
to wish that he had used them more 
constantly than he did. Of all recent 
books I have read (until this present 
month), in which the ways of birds are 
patiently and intelligently noted, the 
best perhaps is Miss Jane Hayward’s 
“Bird Notes,” in which an invalid lady 
recorded, for her own satisfaction, 
what she saw from the windows of her 
house at Sidmouth. We all felt at once 
that she had the right credentials, and, 
though she did not live to know it, she 
became a quoted authority. 

Watching is a delightful occupation; 
it keeps you quiet yet alert, wide 
awake yet resting. And we shall grad- 
ually come to see that without it we 
shall never really solve most of those 
problems of animal life which may be 
called biological or psychological if we 
like to use long words, but are in real- 
ity simple questions beginning with 
how or why, easy to propound but in- 
finitely difficult to answer. These ques- 
tions will never be answered by col- 
lectors or photographers or even by 
anutomists; we must have watchers as 
patient as Réaumur and Hiiber, but as 
yet, to the best of my knowledge, we 
have in England only one. Tired of 
seeing no new species in his district, 
the young ambitious ornithologist trav- 
els, if he can afford it, with gun and 
“skinner,” or spends hours with a 
camera trying to reproduce on a film 
what can only be effectually photo- 
graphed on the mind. He can tell us 
little or nothing of the meaning of the 
actions and utterances even of our com- 
monest birds, as bearing on those 
problems of life and mind which will 
be the chief work of naturalists when 
that of collecting and classifying is 
gradually completed. The real watch- 
er, the true field-naturalist, has a great 
future before him, and if I am not mis- 
taken, museums stored with dead 
creatures will one day take a_ sec- 
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ond place in the estimation of the zoolo- 
gist. 

So I cannot but think after reading 
the last published volume of the Had- 
don Hall Library, on Birdwatching, by 
Mr. Edmund Selous. I would most 
warmly recommend it to every am- 
bitious young naturalist who feels him- 
self impelled to find out something 
new, and thinks he can do it with gun, 
camera or collecting-box. Mr. Selous’ 
papers in the “Zoologist” have already 
shown us that he has the qualifications 
for a good watcher—leisure, persever- 
ance, good eyesight, insatiable curios- 
ity, a hunter’s skill in stalking, indus- 
try and accuracy in recording, caution 
in drawing conclusions. Here, in a 
volume of some 330 pages, not always 
perhaps perfect in manner, but most 
valuable in matter, we have a sum- 
mary of patient observation of birds 
courting, quarrelling, teeding, nest- 
building, singing, flocking, diving and 
in fact doing everything that birds are 
ever to be seen doing. Scientifically, 
the actual notes made on the spot are 
the most valuable part of this delight- 
ful book; from these the reader can 
draw his own conclusions. But Mr. 
Selous often has his own ideas about 
what he has seen, and modestly sug- 
gests an interpretation. Let me give a 
single instance. 

Everyone who lives in the country 
knows how birds which flock in the win- 
ter act together as if under the com- 
mand of a leader. The swallows and 
martins on your house-roof in Septem- 
ber dash off suddenly for a flight, ex- 
actly as if a word of command had 
been given them. Starlings congregat- 
ed by the hundred in a meadow rise 
together looking like a sheet of drapery 
just lifted by the breeze. So it is too 
witK rooks, and with the crowds of 
small birds that assemble in hard 
weather in a rickyard. I have myself 
watched these manceuvres over and 
over again and have never been able 
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to discover the smallest sign of lead- 
ership; but I have not watched them 
with the patient indefatigability of Mr. 
Selous. He secreted himself in a com- 
fortable cavern in a haystack one win- 
ter morning and watched the proceed- 
ings of all the small birds that came 
to feed; as usual, they took their sud- 
den and unaccountable flights, “rising 
all together with a sudden whirr of 
wings, and flurrying away to some near 
tree or trees, or into the hedgerow, to 
return in a much more scattered and 
gradual manner very soon—sometimes 
directly afterwards.” Naturally one 
thinks that this must be the result of a 
warning note or order given by a sin- 
gle bird; some crow or hawk is or is 
fancied to be near. So Mr. Selous 
thought until he proved the contrary 
to his satisfaction, and the proof (p. 
212) is a good example of really intel- 
ligent watching. A real sparrow-hawk 
did at last appear, and the result was 
not hurried flight, but a sudden hush 
and silence, followed by a flight more 
gradual and less compact than usual. 
The idea of leadership was also dis- 
credited by another fact which Mr. Se- 
lous noted and which I can corroborate 
though I never gave it much heed until 
he mentioned it; that in the rickyard, 
if a signal was given, it was not obeyed 
by all the birds—a few always re- 
mained. It is perfectly true, as he 
says, that observation and difficulties 
often begin at the same time. Mr. Se- 
lons has indeed an explanation worth 
attention, but it is given with some 
hesitation and as a suggestion only. He 
thinks that birds when gathered to- 
gether in large numbers “think and act, 
not individually, but collectively; or 
rather they do both one and the other,” 
some being able to resist the common 
impulse which acts on the majority 
with such sudden force. A kind of 
thought-transference takes the place of 
deliberation and speech. A common 
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feeling seizes the whole flock at the 
same instant, which may have no ob- 
jective origin whatever; some individ- 
uals, more sluggish ones, perhaps, are 
abie to resist it, but the majority are 
irressistibly impelled to obey it. I will 
not attempt to pass a verdict upon this 
suggestion; I can only say that it 
seems to fit in with the feeling that I 
bave about the working of birds’ 
minds, after observing them for a quar- 
ter of a century. 

This is but a single example of the 
way in which Mr. Selous combines 
careful observation and cautious theo- 
rizing; I have chosen it because we are 
all familiar with the phenomena, 
though no one, so far as I know, has 
attempted to record and explain them. 
But the chapter whieh I have been 
quoting is only one out of twelve; open 
anywhere, and you will find something 
that if not new is at least strange, just 
because you have it for the first time 
noted down as well as seen. The an- 
tics of a lovesick sparrow in the road 
may possibly have attracted one’s no- 
tice, and suggested a passing recollec- 
tion of Mr. Hudson’s “Naturalist in La 
Plata;” but the performances of the 
great plovers as watched by Mr. Selous 
are almost as extraordinary as those of 
the American spurwinged lapwing. 
More familiar species, such as the 
wheatears, will be found to do very 
strange things by those who conceal 
themselves to watch them. On two oc- 
casions I have seen a stoat perform a 
dance that filled me with amazement, 
when, as far as I could see, he was 
quite alone. Reading Mr. Selous’ book 
I feel that if I were beginning life 
again, I would give all my spare time 
to watching as he has watched. He 
has taken a new departure, and needs 
to be supplemented and tested. There 
is a wide field in front of the beginner 
who will follow in his steps. 

W. Warde Fovler. 
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To the Rambler: 

Sir,—The desire of the Moth for the 
Star has been made proverbial by a 
great Poet; but, so far as I am aware, 
no one has remarked that the Attrac- 
tion is mutual, and that perhaps the 
Desire of the Star for the Moth in cer- 
tain Cases is even more passionate 
than the Desire of the Meth for the 
Star. 

Of course, there are very big success- 
ful Stars who affect that the Hero-wor- 
shipper Moth is a nuisance, and build 
themselves about with Bastions of Pri- 
vacy, through which no Ray of their 
Shining can reach the most persevering 
Moth—but then, you see, they are so 
sure of their Moths. I wonder if the 
Time should come when the Flocks of 
little Pilgrims up to their dizzy Radi- 
ance begin to slacken, and the Roar of 
Moth-Wings outside their guarded 
Country-seats to grow fainter—and it 
has happened so with some very great 
Stars indeed!—if they would not be- 
come a little insecure in their Feeling 
of Starriness, and perhaps even at last 
unshutter a Window, and let slip a 
Beam of their celestial Selves; lest the 
Moths should grow discouraged, and 
perhaps cease coming at all. 

I have heard that some Stars of this 
Magnitude charge the Moth Half a 
Guinea for their Autographs—strictly, 
of course, for the Benefit of the Hos- 
pitals. Such Stars are, you can imag- 
ine, very sure of themselves. But there 
is another Kind of big Star that makes 
quite as fine a Blaze as those of which 
I have been speaking, yet it is by no 
means so unsocial; on the Contrary is 
smilingly, even eagerly, accessible to 
every Moth that is so kind and appre- 
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ciative as to take the Trouble to call 
with its Homage. It often indeed asks 
the Moth to stay for Lunch, and makes 
it promise to be sure to come again. 

For this Kind of Star Press-cutting 
Agencies were invented, and my Belief 
is that the Secret of its Affability lies 
in an hidden Dread within its Heart 
that it is not really a fixed Star at all, 
but only a Comet. It dare not, however, 
admit this, even in the Silence of its 
own Soul, so it seeks to drown the hid- 
eous Whisper in the murmurous Cloud 
of the Moths. It is not particular as to 
the Quality of its Moths. It cannot 
afford to be. Sometimes, if it really 
has any Discrimination, it must notice 
with a Chill that the best Moths, the 
Moths of Insight, are never to be seen 
at its Levees. 

Those Moths are probably to be found 
in Attendance on some Star whose Ra- 
diance is not sufficiently garish to at- 
tract the publick Moth, but is observed 
by those with Eyes to see to be grow- 
ing surely higher Year after Year, as 
fiom some organick Centre of immortal 
Fire. 

Finally, there is a Star in whom, 
more than in any of these, the Desire 
of the Moth is tenderly tremulous; the 
little new-born Star, all blushing still 
with the Wonder of its Birth, and not 
daring yet to believe that it is a Star 
at all. What a Moment for that tiny, 
almost invisible Star, its first 
Moth comes flickering softly up to it. 
Perhaps it was _ to such 
frightened little Stars, and those other 
neglected Stars that have shone f.ith- 
fully for Years, with but a Handful of 
Worshippers, that Moths were made, 

I am, etc., 
Richard Le Gallienne. 
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